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PREFACE. 



This S^ies of Readers may be used with advantage in any 
American school. It will recommend itself by the careful selec- 
tion, gradation and adaptation of its Reading Exercises, and 
in these respects, comparison with any other Series of English 
Readers, now in use, is ccmfidently challenged. 

But its full benefits can be reaped only if the Rational 
System of Instruction invented byPESTALOZZi, and carried out 
by Frcebel and Diesterweg, is followed, and applied to all the 
Common English Branches. In the Manual accompanying this 
Series, the Eational System, as adapted to teaching the English 
language, is explained, and the use to be made of the Readers 
coherently stated. To this Manual we earnestly invite atten- 
tion, and solicit for it the thoughtful perusal and serious study 
of all earnest Pedagogic minds; to it we must again and again 
refer for more complete information about what can only be 
brietly stated in the Readers themselves. 

In our Primer, Reading and Writing are taught pJionetic- 
ally, without the use of any new signs, such as other phonetic 
methods have adopted, but by means of Object Lessons. 
Spelling is entirely discarded in the Primer. 

In our Primer, the Sounding and Spelling of words of 
one, and of a number of words of two syllables, is taught ac- 
cording to rules, which, however, are not to be committed to 
memory after the routine fashion, but discovered and expressed 
by the pupils in tlieir own language. 

m 
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In this Reader, the roles for Pronunciation and Orthogra- 
phy, which were giren in the Pbimeb are repeated, and those 
for the Spelling and Pronunciation of words of two as well as 
some of three and four syllables are added, and the whole embo- 
died in easy Reading Exercises. The application of these rules 
is oxempiifled in oral and written exercises; and these exercises, 
whicli are calculated to prepare the pupils for Composition and 
the Grammatical instruction, upon which they arc based, are 
emlH)dicd in easy Reading Exercises, and dcTotcd to the ex- 
planation of Nouns, Verbs, Articles, Adverbs, Numbers, Per- 
sons, Tenses, Cases, and the several kinds of Pronouns. Gram- 
matical Elocution (Emphasis) is taught in a few easy rules, 
and illustrated by many examples, which arc found in the Pre- 
face to the First Reader. The pupils should be led as much as 
possible to discover rules, definitions and proper usage in 
language, and to state them in their own words. Nothing but 
pieces of fine poetry, in which these books abound, is 'learned 
by heart and recited*. 

In our Third Reader are given the more important rules 
for the Pronunciation and Orthography of words of three or 
more syllables. The instruction respecting the Simple Sen- 
tence, Subject, Predicate, Copula, Objects and their Comple- 
ments; Prepositions, Conjunctions, Interjections and the In- 
flection of Verbs and Nouns, together with a number of rules 
on Grammatical Elocution — is continued, in easy Reading Exer- 
cises, and illustrated by Examples. The Laws of Punctuation 
are also therein explained. 

In all these books, a number of Reading Exercises is pointed 
out by means of Notes, as best adapted for Translation into 
the German or French, for Recitation by the class or single 
pupils, and finally for Object Lessons. The manner in which 
the latter ouglit to be conducted is shown in those Notes, by a 
sufficient number of Questions, which will elicit coiTCct an- 
swers. In short, the teacher is instructed hoiv to teach 
rationally. 

It remains for us in this Preface to indicate especially what 
uses should be made of the three Parts of this Second Reader. 

Oral Spelling of words should be rai*ely practised. The 



great amount of time wasted on oral spelling, can be tamed to 
a much better account. Pupils rationally taught learn the art 
of spelling correctly and fluently together with the art of read* 
ing. They are required to copy on their slates all they have 
read, or a part of each piece, and are accustomed to copying 
absolutely without blunders, — a result easily eflfected by a 
teacher's strict supervision of the written pieces. At the 
same time, they learn the meaning of every word, so that they 
can never do any portion of their work without thinking; thus 
the meaning, the sound and the image are together impressed 
on the mind, and ever afterwards recollected simultaneously. 
Definitions are not committed to memory, but discovered by 
the pupils from the use of the words. 

This practice, begun in the Primer, is carried on in the 
Second Reader. During the reading of a piece, all di£Bcult 
words, or those whose meanings are unknown, should be ex- 
plained. The teacher should ask, what they mean; the pupil 
should then try to explain them by little sentences, in which 
the words are also introduced; or if he should fail therein, the 
teacher should explain it. This explanation is repeated, as 
often as the piece is read over. After reading, the pupils are 
required to repeat, as much as possible in their own words, 
the substance of what they have read. If none of them should 
be able to do so, the teacher will by questions elicit the chief 
facts stated in the piece that has been read. It is a great art 
to find at all times the questions that will draw forth correct 
answers, and teachers should prepare themselves for the 
questions of each lesson. Not always will a well directed 
question elicit the answer expected; one or more auxiliary 
questions must precede, to lead to it. In a tale, the best 
question of this kind is one to which an affirmative answer will 
contain a contradiction of that which is desired. If on your 
first question: *what did little George Washington answer to 
his father?* — the pupil should hesitate, — the best auxiliary 
question will be. *Well, did he tell him a lie about the cherry- 
tree?' or some other to that effect. 

If the pupils are to discover a rule, you must present to 
them examples, flrom which the rule may be deduced by com- 
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pi^rigon. If they ere to find a law, you laiirt firtt present the 
facts contained, to which it applies. If then they mistake or 
are silent, you must draw their observation to the feature or 
features common to the different examples or facts. In all our 
books we ha^e given occasional examples to show teachers 
lioiv to ask the right sort of questions, or what amounts to the 
same thing, how to render every lesson and its information an 
Object Lesson. 

After repeating the contents of the piece, either a part, or 
the whole of it, should be given out to be correctly copied and 
punctuated. After the copy is inspected, and blunders strictly 
criticized and corrected, one or several pupils will have to read 
the piece from the written copy. Whenever a faulty pro- 
nunciation occurs, the rule infringed ought to be recalled to 
mind. 

All reading should be, at this stage, well emphasi^d. The 
rules given for the correct Grammatical and Rhetorical Em- 
phasis, in our First Reader, can not yet be stated to the 
pupils in the Second; but the teacher ought to master them 
fully, so as to be able to cultivate in his pupils a correct and 
ready perception of the place where the Grammatical Emphasis 
occurs. In doubtfiil cases, especially where a Rhetorical Em- 
phasis produces two Emphases in one sentence, we have pointed 
out their places by accents after the words, — the Grammatical 
by an acute accent, the Rhetorical by two such marks. 

Three or four Reading Exercises of Part II should alternate 
with one from Part I, and one from Part III. 

Further information, when necessary for the teacher's use 
of this Reader J will be furnished in Notes at the foot of the 
page, in connection with different lessons. 
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PART L 



LAWS OF SPELLING and PRONUNCIATION. 



LESSON I. 

EX-ER-CI-SES WITH VoW-EL SoUNDS. 

Dear Children: — If you wish to learn Reading 
sjid Writing rap-id-ly and well, you must give at- 
ten-tion to the foHow-ing pre-cepts. 

You know al-ready, that ev-er-y word con-sists 
of one sound or of sev-er-al single sounds. Some of 
these sounds are heard, when sound-ed al-one, and 
can be sounded loudly for any length of time. 

Try for in-stance, to sound the a in bad, or in 
bake, or in ball, alone. You will find, that these 
sounds can be drawn out for a great length of time. 

It is the same with the sound of e in bet, and in 
beet; with that of i in bit, or in bite; with that of o in 
not, and in no; with that of w in cur, and ia cure; 
with that of ^ in my, and in many. 
I 



These sounds — a, 6, i, o, u, y — are called Vow- 
els, which term means self -sounding , or what m^j 
fuU}^ be sounded without the help of any other letter. 

Now read the following words, and tell me, 
which are the Vowels, in each of them: 

Fan, man, ran, hat, cat, rag, bag, bad, had, lad; 
cage, stage, slate, skate, made, spade; day, play, 
maid; fall, small, salt, talk, saw, draw, caught, 
taught; bar, far, tar; bare, fare. 

Hen, men, went, send, spend; he, me, flee, glee; 
pea, teach; her, stern. 
' Bin, chill, drink; wine, thine, climb; sir, fir. 

Son, one; top, frock; more, throne; move, prove, 
boot; brook, look. 

Shun, spur, glut; juice, spruce; flew, new. 

Thy, rhyme; funny; merry. 

KoTB.— Compare what is said in the Prefieice about the use to be made of 
this and the following lesson. 

LESSON II. 

Exercises with Con-so-nant Sounds. 

In the last lesson you found, that the sounds of 
some letters can easily be made alone. What are 
those sounds called? 

Now try to make the sound of b, or d, without 
add-ing any vowel-sound! — You see, that it is not 
easy to do this. You must sound the b and the cZ with 
some vowel, if you wish to make the sound without 
diffi-culty. 
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The same is true of c, cA, /, g, gh, h, j, k, /, m, n, 
p, qu, r, s, sh, t, th, v, w, x, z, and sometimes of y 
(when standing before a vowel). 

These sounds are called Con-so-nants, which 
term means sounding with others, or those letters 
which can not be sounded loud-ly alone. 

Sound the following words, and then tell me, 
which are the Consonants: 

Cup, doll, bat, fond, ghost, gift, have, jump, 
kind, lamb, much, nibble, push, quick, rough, sap, 
shirt, thief, truth, view, wall, fix, zeal, year, yet. 

LESSON III. 

Exercises with Sibilants, Semi-Vowels, Double 
Vowels, and Silent Letters. 

In this lesson you will find Consonant-Sounds, 
but they may also be called by other names: 

If you make the sounds of c (as in cell), g (as in 
ginger), j, s, sh, ch, th, z, and x, you will find, that 
each has a hissing sound; and for this reason they 
may be called Sib-il-ants. They may be sounded 
for a great length of time, but not very loud-ly, 
with-out the aid of a vowel. They are half vowels 
and half consonants. 

When you try to make the sounds of I, m, n, r, 
and of / and v, you will find, that they can be 
sounded for a long time; but the sounds can not be 
made very loud. These are also half-vowels and 
half -consonants, and therefore may be called Semi- 
Vowels. 



When you speak the words hoy, noise, oil] cow, 
now, owl, mouse, you utter two vowel-sounds rapidly, 
one after the other. These sounds are double-vowels, 
and are called Diph-thongs. 

In olden times au, aw, ai, ay, ei, ey\ eu, ew, ie, 
eo, ea, oa, ui, were also double- vowels; but now only 
one of the vowels is sounded, the other being silent. 

Silent Letters are such as are not heard, when 

words are pro-nounced, though they were sounded 

in olden times. 

Which are the Sibilants, Semi- Vowels, Diphthongs 

and Silent Letters in the following words: 

Cider, gush, jingle, sorry, shadow, chin, thumb, 

zest, bees- wax, George; loud, muffle, nimble, ready, 

folly, village; broil, de-stroy; brow, rouse; ape, 

kite, more, in-jure; aught, brawl, braid, stay, heir, 

prey, priest, feud, blew, people, tea, juice, load, 

broad, John, high, e-nough, bough, through, slow, 

foe? 

LESSON IV. 

S Y L-L A B L E S. 

You have already learned some-thing about 
single sounds, called vowels; also about consonants, 
sibilants, semi-vowels, diphthongs, and silent letters. 
These kinds of sounds are heard in the words you 
speak every day. 

You know that writ-ten words are made up of 
letters, and that it is the letters which show the 
sounds of the words. 



When you speak the words mej my, bad, top, 
man, cow, you pro-nouuce all the sounds in each 
word so rapidly, that you do not notice the sound 
of each letter — such words, we say, have only one 
Syl-lable. 

When you speak the words bet-ter, win-dow, 
read-ing, hap-py, you di-vide the sounds of each 
word into two groups — such words have two syl- 
lables. 

In speaking the words com-pa-ny, dif-fi-cuU, 
ev-er-y, you divide the sounds of each word into 
three groups; hence these words are said to have 
three syllables. How many syllables are there in 
each of these words: 

I, ran, walk, butter, chicken, leather, speaking, 
syllable, 'addition, carpenter, father, rapidly, smooth, 
butternut, basement, semivowel, consonant, silent, 
sibilant ? ^ 

You must now un-der-stand that a syllable is 
com-posed of as many vowels and consonants as are 
sounded to-gether, when you speak words. 

LESSON V. 

Exercises and Rules for Sounding Syllables. 

The syllables /Tia, be, shy, no, true, boy, cow, 
stay, etc. are called Open Syllables, because they 
end in a vowel or double vowel. 

The following are named Closed Syllables, be- 
cause they end in one or more consonants: at, bet, 
sip, clock, bluflf, or, oil, all, ash, bull, rough, etc. 



All syllables are open, if they end in — ^what? 
— ^All syllables are closed, if they end in — what? 

Each vowel in English has, at least, two dif-fer- 
ent sounds; a, o, u, have each three sounds. Com- 
pare: shall, shale, and all; them and theme; win and 
wine, mop, mope, and move; but, put, anddis-pute. 
Now mark the 

First Rule. Open syllables have the long vowel- 
sound; closed ones have the short vowel-sound. 

Now tell me, in which the long vowel-sound is 
found — in me or in met; in pa or in pat; in / or in it; 
in no or in none; in ct^ or in cut? And why is it 
so? — Mark also the 

Second Rule. A closed syllable is long, when 
there is in it a double-vowel — as in out, destroys — or, 
when a silent vowel fol-lows the last con-so-nant — as in 
grate, side, etc. 

Which is the double-vowel, or the silent vowel 
in: about, boys, owl, foul, mouth, toys; mane, here, 
quire, core, rule, style; wait, veil, fear, deep, thief, 
hear, tea, coal, toe, grow, four, school, book, blue, 
new, juice ? 

LESSON TI. 

Continuation. 

Third Rule. A closed syllable is also long, when 
one or two silent consonants follow the vowel. 

Which are the silent consonants in: high, nigh, 
bright, right, might, blight, flight, fright, height, 
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night, sigh, sight, light, tight, wighi, wright, slight, 
sign, reign? 

In ape J eve, rise, those , care, style, etc. the silent e 
was formerly sounded (as in ev-er). Thus there 
were two syllables. The consonant p in ape, v in 
eve, s in rise, etc. belonged to the second sj'^llable. 
The first was, therefore, open, and had the long 
sound, which it has yet. 

Fourth Rule. When a vowel is followed by a 
single consonant and a silent or short vowel, it is long. 

There are many exceptions to this rule, as well 
as to other rules to be given here-after. 

Are the words have, ere, were, there, live, give, 
done, gone pro-nounced ac-cord-ing to the above 
rule, or are they ex-cept-ions ? 

In the words: change, range, grange, strange, 
danger, angel, chamber; taste, baste, paste, chaste, 
haste, waste; cradle, ladle, table, able, cable, sable, 
gable, fable, stable, inaple, staple, acre, sacred, 
ladle, rifle, trifle, stifle, bridle, idle, title, fibre, 
nitre, etc., how many consonants are there between 
the vowel and the silent e ? 

Are these words exceptions, or do they follow 
the rule? — The last twenty-two words are pro- 
ijounced: cra'-dl, la'-dl, ta'-bl, ri'-fl, bri'-dl, fi'br, etc. 
Thus they are regular as sounded, though the spel- 
ling is wrong. 

The rest of the above words, as well as: mind, 
kind, wind, bind, hind, blind, grind, find; child, 
wild, mild and climb are exceptions. The 



vowel in them is long, because it is followed by a 
Semivowel, and a d (6). 

LESSON VII. 

Continued. 

You know, from the Primer, that Semi-vowels 
and Sibilants which follow a vowel, somewhat pro- 
long its sound. Man sounds longer than map; ham 
longer than hat; has longer than hack. 

Which has the longer sound: hot or hold^ pot or 
post, aft or apt, last or fact, have or hapt 

Which vowels are lengthened by a Semi- vowel 
or Sibilant? Is i lenghtened in give, gift; e in best, 
bend; u in cur, puss ? 

You know also, that b, d and g are weaker in 
sound than p, t, k, and that those Weak Conso- 
nants make the vowel before them somewhat 
longer, as in bed, glib, rag. 

Which sound is the longer: gap or dab, red or 
wet, stick or sprig, snug or struck, bog or dock, mud 
or nut? 

Which vowels are lengthened by Weak Con- 
sonants ? 

Fifth Rule. When a vowel is followed by a Semi- 
vowel or Sibilant and a Weak Consonant^ it genjerally 
gets the really long sound. 

This rule holds good in the exceptions in 
Lesson VT. and in the following: old, sold, cold, 
gold, mold, hold, fold, told, bold, scold ; bord, ford, 
sword, torn, worn, shorn, borne, etc. 



This rule has also been wrongly applied in the 
words: bolt, colt, jolt, yolk, folks ; port, sport, fort, 
porch, pork, forth; post, host, most, ghost; gross, 
both, quoth, sloth. 

What kinds of sound follow the vowel in each of 
the above cases? 

LESSON VIII. 

Ac-cent. Roots. Suf-fixbs. 

« 

In words of two or more syllables one is always 
spoken louder than the rest, or with a higher pitch 
of the voice. 

Pro-nounce /aiAer, mother, sister, spelling, shortest, 
abovi, between, caress, and find which of the two 
syllables is sounded the louder, or with a higher 
pitch of the voice. 

The syllable which has the louder sound or higher 
pitch is said to have the Ac-cent, or to be accen'ted. 

Sixth Rule. In syllables without accent the vowels 
are pronounced as short as they can be without destroy- 
ing their proper sounds^ 

Words are somewhat like plants. They have 
Roots, from which have grown Stems and Branches, 
or what we call De-riv-a-tives. In the sentence, 
*I tie my shoe-string' the word tie is a Root. Out 
of this root have grown the stems tight, which means 
'bound together'; andiy6r=one who ties — and ^ier== 
a row of things held together — and tie = a knot, a 
fast-en-ing ; and from tight we have the Branches or 
Derivatives tigh1ren,tightrery tightrly, and others* 
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Which is the root, and which the stem or branch 
in: find, finder; kin, kind, kindred; break, breach; 
see, sight; speak, speech, speaker? 

The syllables or letters which follow the root, 
and form the stem or branch, are called Suffixes. 

Try to find the root and the SuflBx in each of 
these words: depth, heavy, halter, woolen, closet, 
shadow, smiling, rubbish, razor, baggage, maker, 
shovel. 

Suflfixes are not accented; their vowels are short- 
ened as much as possible. 



LESSON 

RO-MANIC AND SaXON SuFFIXES. 

A multitude of English words come from the 
Latin, which was spoken by the an-cient Ro-maus, 
or from the French, Spanish, and Italian, which are 
derived from the Latin, and are, therefore, called 
Romanic languages. But the words most common in 
spoken language come from the Anglo-Saxon. 

Seventh Rule. Romanic suffixes are added to 
Romanic roots, and Saxon to Saxon roots. 

Some exceptions to this rule will by and by be 
given. 

Thus, when you know all the Romanic, and all 
the Saxon Suffixes, you will at once see whether a 
root is Romanic or Saxon. 

The following are Romanic Suffixes: ad, id, od; at, 
et, it, its, ot, ute; ar, ir, or, ure; al, il, tie, ol, uk; an, 
in, ine, on, ion; em; ic, ace, ice, uce, ance, ence; ige, 
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idge^ age, ange^ enge; ard^ did; ous^ ious, turus; ant, 
iant ent, tent; ies; ium, um; us; a, o, x; cy, ty^ ity, etc. 

The following are Saxon Suffixes: dom^ en, ery, ftd, 
hood, ing, ling, ly, less, ness, om, ow, ship, th. 

The following may be either Saxon or Romanic: 
er, ish, est, es, ed, y. 

Now read the following words, and say which of 
them are Romanic, which Saxon; also which is the 
root, and which the Suffix in each? candor, sal'ad, 
closet, ba'ker, ov'en, rap'id, meth'od, pity, very, 
pun'gent, lim'it, fag'ot, sadden, cav'ern, broth'er, 
hab'it, lem'on, fath'om, grav'el, per'il, col'Ic, haz'ard, 
her'ald, flg'ure, bellow, fancy, challenge, on'ion, 
min'ute, for'est, rad'ish, learned, pages, me'dium, 
sat'in, hurtful, only, warmth, friend-ship, manhood, 
kingdom, hire-ling, keenness, faithless? — 

LESSON X. 

Pre-fixes and Accent. 

Eighth Rule. Derivatives are also formed by 
placing syUaAles before roots. These syllables are 
called Pre-fixes. Saxon Prefixes are joined to Saxon 
roots, Romanic to Romanic. 

Thus you have one more means to tell which are 
Saxon, which Romanic words, when you know all 
the Romanic Prefixes. 

The following are Romanic Prefixes: ab in 
abound'; ad in adjust', ac-crue', af-flx', al-lure', an- 
nul', ap-prove', ar-rive', as-sail', at-tract'; con in 
conduce', corn-pound', col-lide', cor-rect'; de in de- 
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fetid'; dis in dispute', dif-fhse', di-vert'; ex in ex^ 
pect', e-voke', ef-face', es-cort'; in in intend', im- 
ply', il'Iume'; ne in ne-g-lect'; ob in obey', op-pose'; 
per in persist'; pre in prescribe'; pro in project'; 
post in postpone'; pur in pnrloin'; re in retain'; 
«e in secure'; svb in submit', suf-flce', sup-pose', 
sus-tain'; sur in surpass'; trans in transgress'. 

These roots or stems are all accented. Are they 
Romanic or Saxon? They are, however, accented 
only when they are Verbs; when these words are 
Nouns y their Prefix is mostly accented, as: pro'ject, 
es'cort. 

The following are some of the Saxon Prefixes: 
a in again', aside', about'; be in beware, beside; 
for in forgive'; en in engage', enroll', embark', em- 
body'; mis in mistake', mislead'; un in unclean', 
undress'; out in outdo'; over in oversee'; under in 
undergo'; up in upset'. 

The roots in such words are accented, when they 
are Verbs; but when Nouns, the Prefixes out, oi^Sr^ 
under, up, are generally accented as in out'let, o'ver- 
seer, un'derling, up'shot. Are these roots Saxon or 
Romanic ? 

Note. This lesson must not be introdnced, before die pnpils know the 
difference between Verbs and Nouns. Consult the Preface to this T^^Amgi^^ 
and Part L of the Thibd Bsabeb. 

LESSON XI. 

Long Root- Vowels. 

WHEN THEY BEMATN LONG AND WHEN TEEY AKE SHOBTENED. 

Ninth Rule. I. In words of two syllables the 
Suffixes al^ an^ ar, ant, ent, ous; and ial, ian^ iant, imt^ 
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ious, {when spoken in 07ie syllable) keep the vowel of 
ike root long. 

All these words are Adjectives and many of them 
also Nouns. 

Examples: ro'man, pa'gan, hu'man; vo'cal, pe'nal, 
riVal, bru'tal; so'lar, po'lar, li'ar, bri'er, ce'dar, 
fri'ar (but schol'ar, vic'ar, sug'ar, are short); tru'ant, 
fla'grant, fra'grant, gi'-ant, ty'rant; po'tent, re'gent, 
de'cent, a'gent, fre'quent, a'n-cient; po'rous, fa'mous, 
hei'nous; — ma'gian, Gre'cian; me'nial, gla'cial; ra'- 
diant; pa'tient, le'nient; preVious, de'vious; cu'rious, 
co'pious. 

II. The same rule holds good of the Nouns na'- 
tion, sta'tion, lo'tion, po'tion, fu'sion, no'tion; spe'cies, 
se'ries; pre'mium, me'dium, cra'nium; ra'dius, ge'- 
nius; ju'nior, se'nior; ma'nia; ra'tio, etc. ' 

Are these words Romanic or Saxon ? — ^and why? 

III. All other Suffixes shorten, as a rule, the Vowel 
of the Root. 

Examples: lather, gather, nether, whether, wea- 
ther, leather, hither, thither; brother, pother, other, 
mother, smother; sev'er, never, ever, clever; giver, 
river, shiver, cover, hover, proper, con-sider. 

Rigor, vigor, color, manor, liquor, honor, valor; 
figure, stature, measure, treasure, pleasure. 

Claret, facet, planet, comet, closet, rivet; tacit, 
placit, digit, habit, credit, debit, edit, merit, limit, 
pro-hibit, spirit, de-posit, profit; fagot, bigot, spigot, 
idiot; tribute, statute, minute, agate, senate, pre- 
late, frigate, palate, granite. 
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Salad, nomad, myriad; method, synod; rapid, 
Talid. placid, arid, acid, squalid, timid, liquid, solid. 

Seven, e-leven, hearen, leoren, linen, striven, 
driven, given, oven, sloven; latin, satin, cabin, 
resin, robin, cousin; wagon, dragon, flagon, talon, 
baron, canon, weapon, felon, melon, lemon, heron, 
prison, pigeon; vision, pinion, onion, ver-milion, 
re*ligion, com-panion, bunion. 

Fathom, bosom, idiom, atom, venom. 

Ravel, gravel, travel, camel, panel, sachel, 
chapel, ap-parel, bevel, level, revel, rebel, swivel, 
chisel, shovel, hovel, grovel, model, bushel; peril, 
devil, civil. 

The Adjectives: fac'ile, fragile, agile, sterile, 
docile. 

And the Nouns: medal, metal, pedal, coral, 
moral. 

Shadow, meodow, widow; nephew, sinew. 

Magic, tragic, panic, spheric, relic, mimic, civic, 
comic, topic, frolic, colic, tropic. 

Cavern, tavern, modem, govern. 

Hazard, renard, jeopard, leopard, wizard, lizard, 
poniard; ribald, herald, em-erald. 

Honest, modest, forest. 

Menace^ solace, pumice, novice, malice, crevice, 
preface, palace; damage, image, homage, manage, 
rampage, ravage, sat^sage, savage, adage, courage, 
knowledge, refuge, del'ilge; balance, rev'erence, 
province;' orange, challenge*, lozenge. 

Stealth, wealth, health, month, width, bath, fifth, 
doth. 
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Eadish, ravish, lavish, famish, vanish, banish, 
parish, punish^ relish, perish, cherish, re-plenish, 
finish, polish, flourish, nourish, ad-monish, de-mol'- 
ish, astonish, ira-pover-ish, ab-olish. 

Bevy, levy, very, lily, pity, city, copy, cony, 
honey, money, study, steady, ready, heavy. 

There are some exceptions to the above rules, 
which you will learn in the Third Reader. 

Note. The teacher should frequently call the attention of 
the pupils to the fact, that in all the words under III. only one 
consonant is between the vowel of the root and that of the 
Suffix, and that, nevertheless, the former is short, even when 
it is a Diphthong, as in ^flourish, nourish', or when the root is 
long, as in ^scholar (from school), claret (from clear), facet 
(from face), cavern (from cave), modern (from mode), pleasure 
(fronj please), statute (from to state), senate (from senior), 
granite (from grain), vanish (vain), banish (bane), stealth 
(steal), wealth (weal), health (heal), month (moon), width 
(wide), fifth (five)', etc., etc. In this way he will lead his 
pupils to a fuller understanding of the rules, and to the habit 
of searching for the roots or stems of Derivatives. That habit 
will be strengthened by making the pupil tell (or by telling 
him) the meaning of each root or stem and branch-word — 
which may be facilitated by using them in short sentences, as 
was shown in our Primer. 

The teacher will also ask the pupil, how many consonants 
he finds in 'flagrant, fragrant, hydrant' between the vowel of 
the root and the vowel of the Suffix, and why the radical vowel 
is nevertheless long. 

Attentive pupils will, now and then, discover exceptional 
words, the soumiing of which does not confirm the rule. In 
all cases, the teacher should encourage their efibrts to dis- 
cover exceptions as well as words which follow the rule, and 
tell them, that such exceptions wiU be explained in the Third 
Reader. He may, with quick pupils, even go so far as to 
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here introdnoe the rale, that 'Radical u and a radical rowel 
before another vowel are never shortened'. 

Each of the foregoing lessons should be read twice, at 
least; the first time, more for the purposes of overcoming the 
mechanical difficulties in combining the sounds, and of Hxmg 
the examples given, together with their meaning, in the 
memory; the second time, a few weeks after, in order to ex- 
plain (and make the pupils explain) the roles more fully. 

Whenever a word occurs, which is wrongly pronounced, 
and which can be explained from the rules, the explanatioa 
ought to be made by reference to the rule. The lessons in 
this part should alternate with a couple of Reading Exercises 
of Part II. and of the Grammatical Exercises of Part III. 

The following most important rule may also, at this stage 
of instruction, be introduceil and illustrated by many examples: 

Verbs terminating in the root, have the root dccerded. 
The root wiU^ then, end either l.ina silent vowel or con- 
sonant, 2. in long y, 3. in two consonants, or 4. in a 
single consonant {in this case the final consonant is 
doubled, when the verb is increased by a syllable of In- 
flection). The same words, when Nouns, Adjectives, 
or Adverbs, are accented on the Prefix: in this case the 
Prefi/xes re, di, de, pre, pro, have often a long vowel. 
Consult our Manual on this subject. 

Examphs of Verbs: 1. abide, confide, compute, 
expose, blaspheme, allure; 

ali^^n, consign, alight, benight, impugn, cam- 
paign; abstain, complain, enjoin; 

2. descry, alloy, allay, convey, comply, destroy; 

3. amend, abstract, invest, enchant, enhance, en- 
gulf, transport; 

caress, discuss, enthrall, install, rebuff; 
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4. rebut, transfer, propel, re-ship, embed (re- 
"butting, transferring, propelling, re-shipping, em- 
bedding). 

A numerous class of Adjectives in ble, ive, ory, 
or ary, and of Nouns in ment (Abstract) or er (Con- 
crete) are derived from these Verbs which we for 
the sake of brevity call Oxytone Verbs (such as are 
accented on the last syllable). These branch-words 
preserve the accent and vowel-sound of the stem. 

Whenever in a Reading Exercise one of these stems or 
branches appears, the pupil should be made to state this 
fact: that the branch preserves the vowel-sound and accent of 
the stem. 

Finally, the teacher should occasionally mention and make 
his pupils repeat, that the Prefix ab means *from, off'; dd 
means 'to, near, by'; de means 'away, off*; dw means 'asunder, 
apart'; ex 'out'; in either 'in' or 'un'; ne 'un'; ob 'against, 
about'; pre ^before'; pro *for', or 'fore'; pur 'for'; re 'back' 
or 'again'; sub 'under'; con 'with', * together'; per 'through'; 
8ur 'over'; trans 'beyond', 'over';po5^ 'after'. By explaining 
occasionally the meanings of Romanic roots and stems, he will 
greatly interest his pupils in Etymological studies. 



LESSON XII. 

Long Root- Vowels. Suffixes of Inflection. 

Tenth Rule. The following terminations {even 
those which are closed by tw consonants) are signs of 
long root-vowels: ble, cle, die, fle, gk, pie, tie, bre, ere, 
dre, gre, tre, If, Itr, nge, ste. 

JSxampks: 1. able, cable, sable, table, stable, 
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gable, bible, noble, sabre, fibre, vibrate, library^ 
sa-lu'brious. Mcceptions: double, trouble, couple. 

2. ladle, cradle, idle, bridle, hydrant; 

3. maple, staple, steeple, people, scruple; apron; 

4. title, nitre, salt-petre, pa'triarch, pa'triot, 
pa'tron (and pat'ron), nu'trient, pu'trid, la'trant; 

5. rifle, trifle, stifle; 

6. ogle, bugle, ogre, eagle, beagle, meagre, 
negro, vagrant, flagrant, fragrant, treacle, acre, 
nacre, sacred, ochre, lucre, secret; 

7. grange, range, change, strange, angel, danger, 
(chamber); 

8. waste, chaste, paste, taste, haste, Christ (but 
christ'en). 

Why are all these vowels long? 
Eleventh Rule. The following SuffixeSy with 
which Verbs and Nouns are inflectm, do not, when added 
to words of one syllable, and sounded as an additional 
syllable, change either accent or vowel-sound of the stem: 
es, est, er, ed, ing, 

I. The Plurals: 'masses, fishes, pages, ranges, 
laces, foxes, sizes, chances', etc. show, that Nouns 
must end in a Sibilant, in order to have the ending 
es loud. Otherwise e is silent, as in 'wives, sheaves, 
flies'. 

II. The Comparatives and Superlatives have no 
silent e, as: 'great, greater, greatest; nice, nicer, 
nicest; hot, hotter, hottest; sad, sadder, saddest\ 
The final d and t of the stem are doubled after a 
short vowel only. The final y of the Positive re- 
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mains y in the other two degrees, as: 'sly, slyer, 
slyest; shy, shyer, shyest'. 

Exceptionally Adjectives of two syllables in y 
may form their higher degrees without the use of 
the Adverbs more and most^ as: 'happy, happier, 
happiest; wealthy, wealthier, wealthiest^ etc. 

III. OWy, whoUy, and all derived from Adject- 
ives in hk (able — ably, not ablely; visible — visibly, 
not visiblely) are the only Adverbs that change the 
sound and the spelling of the Root. 

IV. The Verbal endings in es and est have a 
loud e only, when the Verb ends in a Sibilant, as: 
'I bless, thou blessest, he blesses; I rise, thou risest, 
he rises'. 

In the ending ed e is sounded only, when the 
Verb ends in d or t, as: *I lauded, counted'. Among 
Adjectives, 'wickSd, learned, blessed' have excep- 
tionally a loud 6. 

In *kept, wept, be-reft, cleft, left, knelt, leant, 
meant, felt, swept', and a few more Past Tenses and 
Participles, the shortening o{ ed iut causes a short- 
ening of the root-vowel. 

Note. — The last lesson can not be understood by the pnpils, before the 
Grammatical Lessons which are fonnd in Part IIL, have been gone through; 
therefore it may be omitted until the lessons in that part have been com- 
pleted. 
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PART 11. 



TALES AND POEMS. 



Note. — The Emphasis is pointed out in the Second Beadsb only where 
a doubt about the correct place may arise in the pupil's mind. The Gram- 
matical Emphasis is pointed out by an acute accent ( — '), the Bhetorical by 
a double acute accent. 

LESSON I. 

**I MEAN TO BE A MaN." 

1. A man, who was passing along the road one 
morning, met a little boy, seven years of age, with 
his books under his arm, going to school. 

2.' After talking with the boy a few minutes, he 
said to him: '* Well, my little boy, what do you in- 
tend to be', when you are grown up ? " 

3. He had asked many other" boys the same 
question before'; and some told him, they meant to 
be farmers; some, merchants; and some, lawyers. 

4. But what, do you think, was the answer of 
this' little boy ? Said he: "I mean to be a man"! " 
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5. It matters very little, whether he become a 
farmer, or a merchant, or a lawyer. If he be a 
mau", he will have the respect and esteem of all, 
who know. him. 

6. Many little boys think, that, if they were to 
grow up, and be as tall as their fathers, they would 
therefore be men'. 

7. But in one sense some persons never' be- 
come men; they are great boys", even after they 
are grown up. 

8. Ask your parents, what makes' a man, and 
they will tell you, that it is not only to attain the 
age' and stature' of a man, but to have the wisdom', 
knowledge' and character', that befit a man. 

9. Now, as you know, what makes a man, re- 
solve, like this little boy, to be' one. 

The Spelling of the words lawyer , staJtwre, knotoledge and character^ which 
are new to the pupils, ought to be practiced several times by oral repetition 
and by copying all the words of two or more syllables on the slates. Mer- 
charUt xohethexy esteem and answer ought to be spelled also for the sake of re- 
petition. Instead of the common lessons in Definition, the meanings of the 
above words should be explained by the children as far as possible in their 
own words, and in little sentences, such as: 'a lawyer knows the lav3s*~-*a 
liar cannot have a good character*. 

LESSON II. 
Gr L U T T O N Y. 

1. Edward is a glutton. Do you understand, 
what this ex-pression means? — He will eat too 
much and too frequently; indeed, he is quite vora- 
cious. 
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2. His mother is willing, that he should have as 
much, as is good for him. But sometimes, when she 
is not watching, he eats too much, and then he is 
sick. 

3. I do not know, what makes him so silly. His 
kitten never eats more, than it wants. It leaves the 
nice bones in the plate, and lies down to sleep, 
when it has had enough. 

4. His birds are not so silly. If he fills their 
cups with seed, they will only eat as much, as they 
need. They will leave the rest till to-morrow. 

6. The bee is also wiser. It flies among the 
flowers, and might eat all day, if it pleased. But it 
only eats enough, to keep it well. It carries the 
rest to its hive. 

6. The squirrel eats a few acorns, and frisks 
about as gayly, as if he had dined at the king's 
table'. 

7. Did you ever see a squirrel with a nut' in his 
paws? 

8. How bright and lively he looks! How he 
runs up the tree, as quick, as if a boy had shot him 
with his pop-gun ! 

9. If he should live in a house, made" of acorns, 
he would not need a doctor. He would not eat an 
acorn' more, than was necessary. 

10. I do not love children, who eat too much. 
Do you", my little readers? 

11. I do not think, they will have such plump 
cheeks, or such bright eyes, or such sweet, rosy lips, 
or such happy tempers, as those, who eat less. 
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Teach fha speUing and the meaoings of gbdUmff, wdersland, vortu^euB, 
eacpressioTit acorn, frequently, pop-gun. In oonyenation many more animalii 
may be mentionsd as models of moderate eating, or as warning examples of 
gluttony; snch as: birds, horses, sheep one the one hand, and hogs, wolves, 
jackals on the other. 

QuBsnoN: * Would you prefer to be, in this respect, like a bird, or 
a hog?* 



LESSON III. 



Mart's Lambkin 



1. Mary had a little lamb, 

His fleece was white as snow, 
And everywhere, that Mary went', 
The lamb" was sure to go. 

2. He followed her to school' one day; 

That was against the rule; 
It made the children laugh and play, 
To see a lamb" at school. 

3. And so the teacher turned him out; 

But still he lingered near, 
And waited patiently about. 
Till Mary did appear. 



4. And then he ran to her, and laid 
His head upon her arm. 
As if to say: '' I 'm not afraid. 
You '11 keep me from all harm." 









•s:- 
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5. '* What makes the lamb love Mary so' ? '* 
The eager children cry; 
*' Oh, Mary loves the lamb, you know," 
The teacher did reply. 

Teach the spelling of eoeiywhere, lambkin, against, fdOawed, lingered, 
patienUy, appear, reply, afraid, and their definitions. 
Good for Eecitation. 



LESSON IV. 

Love op Brothers and Sisters. 

1. Whatever brawls disturb the street', 

There should be peace at home': 
Where sisters" dwell, and brothers" meet, 
Quarrels should never" come. 

2. Birds in their little nests agree'; 

And 't is a shameful" sight, 
When children of one family 
Fall out, and chide, and fight. 

• 

3. Hard names at first, and angry words, 

That are but noisy breath'. 
May grow to clubs' and naked swords', 
To murder' and to death'. 

4. T is passion' tempts one mother's son 

To rage against another: 
So wicked Cain was hurried on, 
Till he had killed his brother. 
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5. The wise will let their anger cool 
At least, before 't is night; 
But in the bosom of a fool 
It burns till morning' light. 

Teach the spelling of to^ever, diaiurb, shameful, famUy, paasUm, hurried, 
bosom, and by conveisation elicit their meanings. 



LESSON V. 

The Beaver. 

1. The beaver is from two to three feet long, 
and about one foot high. It is of a light brown 
color. It has fine fur, of which hats' are made. 

2. When summer comes, many beavers unite in 
a society, and build their houses. They have 
chambers' to their houses. 

3. When a beaver has no one to help it, it can 
not do much. Sometimes two hundred beavers live 
together. 

4. The beaver has a tail about ten inches long, 
that is as flat as a shingle. It uses its tail for a 
trowel'. Did you ever see a mason' use his trowel ? 

5. The beavers can cut down large trees with 
their teeth'. They make their houses of wood and 
mud. 

6. Beavers can live in the water, or on land. 
They build their houses by a river or a pond. 

Teach the spelling and meanings of heaver, unUe, together, shingle, trowd, 
chamber, Beqnire &e repetition of the rules of pronmioiatioQ. This piece 
is good for Tran9latiozi into German or FrendC 
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QuB CT iowB i <How laige is the beayer?* <What is his oolor?' 'For what 
is his far used?' *What kind of a tail has he ?' *What is a trowel ?' *How 
do beavers cut down trees ?* *0f what do they build their houses ?* 
'Where do they build them ?' 'Are they not gnawing animals ?' 'What do 
we mean by gnawing animals T 'What about their teeth T 



LESSON VL 

Charles and his pet Rabbits. 

1. When little Charles was about five years of 
age, one of his play-mates gave him two pretty 
young rabbits' as a present. 

2. One of them was as black as a coal, so it was 
named Ebon; and the other was as white as snow, 
and it was called Pearl. 

3. They were both very sprightly and active; 
playing all sorts of pranks, — leaping, skipping, and 
chasing each other about the yard for hours at a 
time. 

4. When they were hungry, they would nip the 
tender blades of grass and herbs, that grew by the 
side of the fence. 

5. Sometimes Charles would cut a sweet apple 
into small pieces, which the rabbits would eat out of 
his hands. 

6. Charles' father made a small house, with little 
doors at ea<*h end, so that the rabbits could go in 
and out, when they wished. 

7. He then told Charles to get some dry straw, 
and make them a soft bed, and to be sure and shut 
the doors at night, so that nothing might harm 
them. 
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8. Early one morning,jas he went out to feed 
his rabbits, Charles found both the doors wide open, 
and little Ebon was nowhere to be seen'. 

9. Charles had neglected to close the doors 
at night, and the rats had killed poor Ebon, and 
dragged him under the wood-house, where he was 
found half-eaten up. 

10. Charles was much grieved upon losing little 
Ebon, and Pearl seemed to feel the loss of his mate; 
for he did not play around the yard, as he had done 
before'. 

11. The next night, Charles, thinking, he would 
put little Pearl, where the rats could not find him, 
took him into the house, and placed him upon a bin 
of hard coal, in the cellar. 

12. But, as the night was quite cold. Pearl, not 
having a soft bed to lie on, became chilled, and died 
before morning. 

13. Charles was then more sorry than before. 
The tears ran down his cheeks, and he grieved for a 
long time, to think, that he had lost both' his little 
rabbits, by not knowing, how to take care of them. 

14. His cousin Almon, on seeing this, soon after 
sent him two more' rabbits, which, by providing 
well' for the tender creatures, he kept for years. 



Teach the spelling and the meanings of rabbU, preaerUt sprightly, iLclive, 
neglect, grieved, provicUng, creaiures. — The fact may be mentioned that in 
Holland, Belgium and France millioDs of rabbits are raised every year, 
both for hnman food, their meat being delicate and nutritious, and for 
their fur. They are cheap to yaise, multiply rapidly and are therefore very 
profitalDk, 
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LESSON vn. 

Tryagain. 

1. 'T is a lesson you should heed, 

Try, try again; 
If at first you don't succeed', 

Try, try again: 
Then your courage should appear; 
For, if you will persevere', 
You will conquer, never fear; — 

Try, try again. 

2. Once, or twice' though you should fail, 

Try, try again; 
If you would at last prevail', 

Try, try again: 
If you strive', 't is no disgrace'. 
Though you may not win' the race. 
What should you do' in such a case ? 

Try, try again. 

3. If you find, your task is hard, 

Try, try again; 
Time will bring you your reward'; 

Try, try again: 
All that other" folks can do. 
Why, with patience', should not you" ? 
Only keep this rule in view, — 

Try, try again. 

Teaoh the spellmg of aucceedy courage, persevere, ooTiquer, prevaU, dis- 
grace, reward, patience, and elicit their meanings by means of short sen* 
tences. 



LESSON vni. 

The North Wind. 

1. The North Wind once went out for a frolic; 
and being a wild fellow, he did as much mischief as 
he could. 

2. Entering a garden, he shook the petals from 
the rose, broke the waist of the lily, hurled the ripe 
apricots from the twigs, and flung the pears into the 
dust. 

3. What he did in the fields, forests, and 
meadows, was much worse. He crushed the corn- 
stalks with their ears to the ground, tore oflf the 
unripe, apples, blew the leaves oflf the trees, and 
scattered them through the air. Nay, he entirely 
uprooted a feeble old willow. 

4. People then complained to the King of the 
Winds', who keeps his subjects chained and locked 
up in his rocky castle, or sets them free, just as he 
pleases. 

5. They related to him, what mischief the savage 
North Wind had done, and that garden and fields 
were mourning over the devastation. The King 
sent for the North Wind, and inquired, if what 
people said of him was true. 

6. He could not deny' it; the facts spoke against 
him. And the King asked: "Why did you do all 
this?" 

7. He answered: *1 did not mean any harm; I 
simply wished to play with the lily, the apricot, and 



the rest. Could I imagine, that it would hurt 
them?'' 

7. The King said: ''Since you are so rough" a 
playmate, I can no longer let you go out in summer, 
but must keep you in prison. Only in winter, when 
there are no leaves, nor flowers and fruits, shall 
you have time for play. You must have only 
snow and ice for companions. They are the proper 
fellows for you. 

Questions about the moral — Teach the spelling of ndschi^, lUy, apHcoi^ 
carried^ foresU unrfpe, scattertd, vprootedj entirdy, complain^ injury, related, 
mourmng, devcLstaUcm, inquired, vnoffi'M, playmaie, companion, and explain 
their meanings. 



LESSON IX. 

The four Seasons. 

1. **I wish, it was always" winter'!" said 
Ernest, who had returned from a sleigh-ride, and 
was making a man of snow. His father desired 
him to write down this wish in his note-book; and 
he did so. 

2. The winter passed away, and the spring' 
came. Ernest stood with his father by the side of 
a bed of flowers, and gazed with delight upon the 
hyacinths, the violets and the lilies of the valley. 
**These are the gifts of spring,'' said his father; 
**but they will soon fade and disappear." **Ah!" 
said Ernest, *1 wish, it was always" spring'!" 
'* Write that down in my book," said his father; 
and Ernest did so« 
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3. The spring passed away, and summer' came. 
Ernest went with his parents and some of his play- 
mates into the country, and spent the day there. 
Everywhere the meadows were green and decked 
with flowers, and in the pastures the young lambs 
were sporting around their mothers. 

4. Ernest and his companions had cherries to 
eat, and passed a very happy day'. As they were 
going home, his father said: **Has not the summer 
its pleasures too', my son?" **0h, yes," said 
Ernest; **I wish, it was always" summer'!" And this 
wish too Ernest wrote down in his father's book. 

5. At last autumn' came. Ernest again went 
with his parents into the country. It was not so 
warm as in the summer, but the air was mild, and 
the heavens were clear. The grape-vines were 
heavy with purple clusters; melons lay upon the 
ground in the gardens; -and in the orchards the 
boughs were loaded with ripe fruit. 

6. **This fine season will soon be over," said the 
father, **and winter will be upon' us." **Ah!" said 
Ernest, '*I wish, it would stay', and always" be 
autumn' i " 

7. **Do you really' wish so?" said his father. 
**I do, indeed," replied Ernest. **But," continued 
his father, taking at the same time his note-book out 
of his pocket, *'see, what is written here'." 

8. Ernest looked and saw it written down: **I 
wish, it was always winter'." '*Now turn over 
this leaf," said his father, *'and what do you 
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find written there'?" **I wish, it was always 
spring'/' **And farther on, what is written?" **I 
wish, it was always snmmer'." 

9. **And in whose handwriting are these 
words'?" * 'They are in mine," said Ernest. *'And 
what is now" your wish'?" ''That it should always 
be autumn'." ''That is strange," said his father. 
"In winter, you wished, it might always be winter'; 
in spring, you wished, it might always be spring'; 
and so of summer' and of autumn'. Now, what do 
you think of all this ? " 

10. Ernest, after thinking a moment, replied: 
"I suppose, that all" seasons are good'." "That is 
true, my son: they are all rich in blessings. Had 
the wish, you expressed last winter, been granted, 
we should have had no spring, no summer, no 
autumn. 

11. You would have • had the earth always 
covered with snow', so that you might have had 
sleigh-rides and made snow-men. How many 
pleasures would you have lost in such a case ! It is 
well for children and men, that they cannot have all 
things, as they wish." 



The moral of this piece is not, that aU things are good, as they are, but 
that it is good for children and other folks, that aU their ^nshes cannot be 
gratified. 

Teach the spelling of alvoays, hyacinths, violets, country, pasture, cherries, 
autumn, orcfiardj continued, handwriting, and define by little sentences. 

The Bhetorical FimphasiR rests in 1, 2, 4, 6 on *always', because there 
the speaker's desire is not, that it might just then be winter, summer, etc., 
but that the season might continue. In 8 and 9 the emphasis is regularly 
Cteammatieal, there being no excitement connected with his uttenuioe. 
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LESSON X. 



The bust Bee. 



/ 



edna aa^nei none^j au ^ne ciau 




2, Q^L<>cv dmrnmiu ^ne Icatdd net cea^ 

Q^ou/ neai (^ne d^eaad me toax/ 
odna tavoid naia^ ^ d^^Me^ ti wecc 




^ne (UA/ee^ /ood^ d^ne maKe^, 



ty &noi4M ue pudu ^oo ' 
Wneie ^neie d no tuoi^^ meie d ntuk>n^^** 
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o/nat tf nuiu akfe /oi eveiu t/au 



Good for Bbcitation. 



LESSON XL 

An Eye for a Pin. 

1. Two little boys, Abel and Orson, sat down to 
play pushpin. 

2. Each boy put a pin on the crown of a hat, 
and began to knock it, — first the one, and then the 
other. 

3. He that could knock the hat so as to make 
the pins cross' each other, took both pins. 

4. As they were thus at play, Orson hit the hat, 
so that, as he said, the point of one pin lay across 
the other, and so took both. 

5. Abel said, he did not'. Orson grew angry, 
and struck Abel in the face with his fist. 

6. They now began to fight, and the boys, that 
stood by, did not try to part them, but urged 
them on'. 

7. In his rage Abel hit Orson in the face, 
which made the blood gush from his nose and 
mouth, and he lay like one dead. 
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8. Then the boys took Abel off; but Orson was 
so badly hurt,' that he coulcf not get up. They 
were afraid, that Abel had killed him. 

9. The teacher came out, and washed the blood 
from AbePs face; but one of the boy's eyes was so 
bruised and swollen, that he could not open it. 

10. From that day the sight of his eye grew 
more and more dim, till it quite failed. Thus Orson 
lost the sight of one of his eyes' for a pin". 

11. Boys should be careful, while at their play, 
to guard against disputes, even in small" things. 

12. A pin was a small" matter, even for little 
boys, to quarrel about; but how sad were its effects! 

13. Men are sometimes quite as unwise as 
boys'. Two nations once went to war on account 
of an old bucket', and, in that war, ten thousand 
human beings lost their lives'. 

Spell bndsedf disputest careful, unicise, noUUms, and define by litUe 
sentences. 

LESSON XII. 

The Fly and the Moth. 

1. A fly one night stood on the rim of a pot of 
jam. As he could not turn from so nice a feast, 
he went down the jar to reach the fruit; but he 
soon found to his cost, that he stuck fast and could 
not get out. 

2. A moth, which flew by, said: ** It serves you 
right ! How could you think, that such legs and 
wings as yours would be safe in a pot of jam ? " 
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3. The moth saw a lamp in the daffi^ room, 
and flew at its liglit; but soon his sight grew 
dim, he sprang up to the flame, and was burnt to 
death. 

4. **Ah!'' said the fly, that saw him, **how is 
this'? You love to play with fire, you", who took 
me to task for so small" a crime as having a taste 
for jamT' 

5. We are too apt to tell our friends' of their 
faults, while we fail to see our own. 

This piece, very easy to read, is placed here, because its moral is too high 
for younger chil(^n to comprehend. It ought to be well explained by 
questions and answers: that we should not blame others for fiBkults which 
we commit ourselves; that we should never tease others in their mis« 
fortunes, but be ever mindful, that we ourselves are not perfect. - 



LESSON XIII. 

John Brown and Charlie Gtrat. 

1. Oh, look at my kite, 
Almost out of sight; 
How pretty it flies 
Right up to the skies ! 

2. Pretty kite, pretty kite, 
Almost out of sight. 
Pray, what do you spy 
In the bright blue sky ? 

3. John Brown flew his kite one very windy day, 
When a gale broke the tail, and it soon flew 

away. 
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4. And while he sat crying, and sighing, and sad, 
Charlie Gray came that way — a good-natured lad. 

5. **Don-t cry; wipe your eye," said he; ** little 

Jack, 
Stay here, never fear, and I 11 soon bring it 

back." 

6. Up the tree scrambled he, and brought the kite 

down; 
**Many thanks, many thanks," said little John 

Brown. 

Qood for a Kxcitatzon with a few appropriate gestures and fine elo- 
cution. ., 



LESSON XIV. 

The old Beggar Man. 

1. I see an old man' sitting there; 
His withered limbs are almost bare, 
And very hoary is his hair. 

2. Old man, why are you sitting so ? 
Intensely cold the wind doth blow: 
Why don't you to your cottage go ? 

3. Ah ! master, in the world so wide, 
I have no home wherein to hide, 
No comfort at my fireside. 

4. When I, like you, was young and gay', 
I '11 tell you what I used to say — 
That I would nothing do but play. 
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6. And so, instead of being taught 
Some useful lesson, as I ought, 
To play about was all I sought. 

6. And now, that I am old and gray, 
I wander on my lonely way, 

And beg my bread from day to day. 

7. But oft I shake my hoary head, 
And many a bitter tear I shed, 
To think the useless life I Ve led. 

Qood for Becitation with a few gestoies and an expresdye elocation. 



LESSON XV. 

The Lark and her Young. 

1. Once a lark built a nest in a field of com, 
which ripened, before her young were able to fly. 
They were just getting their feathers, and their 
wings were only half grown. 

2. As the old lark was very anxious about the 
safety of her little ones, she told them, when she 
went out to get food for them, that if the farmer 
should come, they must listen with great care to 
what he said about cutting down the corn. 

3. On her return the young larks told her, that 
the farmer and his sons had been there, and had 
agreed to send for some of their neighbors, to assist 
in cutting down the corn the next day'. 

4. **And so they depend, it seems, upon their 
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neighbors', to get the corn cut ! '' said the mother. 
"Very well then, I think, we need not be afraid 
of to-morrow, but may stay a little longer. Those 
who wait for others', to help them, are not apt to 
get their work done in a hurry." 

6. The next day the old lark went out again, 
and left with them the same command as before — 
telling them, to watch for the coming of the farmer 
and his sons, and listen with great care to what 
they said. 

6. When she returned, the young larks told her, 
that the farmer and his sons had again' been there, 
but as none of their neighbors came to aid' them, 
they had put oflF cutting the corn till the next' day, 
when they designed to get their friends and re- 
lations' to help them. 

7. ** Indeed!" said the old lark, '*and do they 
still depend upon others' for help ? Do they think, 
that their friends and relations will be any more 
prompt than their neighbors'? Since they still de- 
pend upon others, I think we may venture to remain 
another' day." 

8. So the mother went out, to get food again; 
but before she went, she gave the little larks strict 
charge, as before, to let her know what passed in 
her absence. 

9. On the return of the old lark, the little ones 
told her, that the farmer and his sons had a third' 
time been to the field, and finding, that neither 
friend' nor relation' had come to help them, they 
were resolved not to wait any longer', but to come 
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the next morning, and cnt down the com them* 
selves'. 

10. '' If that' is the case," said the old lark, '' it 
is time for us, to think of leaving; for as the farmer 
and his sons now depend on themselves, to do their 
work, it will certainly be done'." 

11. What the old lark said, proved true; for 
scarcely had she and her young ones left the field 
early the next morning, when the farmer and his 
sons came into the field, and began in good earnest' 
to cut down the corn. 

Teach the spelling and meanings of anodous, neighbors, command, 6»* 
signed, relations, absence, cerioMy, searcdy, wmssL Talk about the moral 
to be learned from this &ble. 



LESSON XVL 

The Kingbird. 

1. This is the kingbird. He is not larger than 
a robin. He eats flies and worms and bugs and 
berries. 

2. He builds his nest in the trees, near some 
house. When there are young ones, he sits on the 
top of a tree near them. 

3. There he sees, that no bird shall come to hurt 
them, or their mother. If a hawk, a crow, or even 
an eagle comes near, he makes a dash at it. 

4. Though he is so small, he is brave, and he is 
very active. He never fails to drive oflf other 
birds from his nest. 
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6. He flies all around the eagle, and strikes hnn ' 
with his sharp bill. He will strike at his eye, and 
dart away, before the eagle can catch him. Or he 
will strike from behind, and be oflf, before the eagle 
can turn round. 

6. In a short time the eagle wearies of such 
sport, and flies away. He is glad to get rid of such' 
a foe. 

7. Is he not a brave bird? As he can drive off 
all other' birds, he is called the kingbird. 

This is an easy piece for reading; but it stands here as an exercise in 
Traivslatiom into German or French. Such translations can as yet only 
be made orally, two or three times orer, when the more difficult German or 
French words are spelled. It is also good for a thorough exercise in 
Gsamxahgal Emphasis. (8eePr6fiEU)e.) 



LESSON XVII, 

The World is full of Beauty. 

There is beanty in the forest, 

Where the trees are green and fair, 
There is beauty in the meadow, 

Where wild flowers scent the air; 
There is beauty in the sunlight, 

And the soft, blue beams above: 
Oh, the world is full of beauty. 

When the heart is full of love ! 

KoTX. —This is suitable for recitation by the class, and at the same 
time for a lesson on Grammatical Emphasis. It so happens, that here 
the Grammatical Emphasis lies on the last word of every line; (the 
two words green and fair in the second). Besides there is a Rhetorical 
Emphasis on ^vO in the phrase fuU" cf beauty'; while the phrase JvU qf l€v€ 
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ihonld haTe no EmphasiB wbaftefrer cm fiill', but the Giammatical Emphneis 
may be Btiwngthened on 'love*, thzongh the addition of the BhetoricaL The 
pnpils onght not yet to leani the roles concerning Emphasis, but they 
may be made to feel, when and why they mnst emphasize, and how 
strongly. This may be done by qnestions like these: What is the most 
important word in the first line? in the second, third, etc. ? And why is 
this the most important word? The teacher onght to imow why, and 
correct wrong impressions. 



LESSON xvm. 

Houses, Hamlets, Villages, and Cities. 

1. Men can not at all times live in the open air; 
hence they build houses, in which to dwell. Most 
houses are made of wood, or bricks, or stone. 

2. In some countries poor people live in huts, 
made of clay or turf. There are also some, that 
dwell in caves; others, that live in tents; while some 
dig holes in the earth, and there take up their 
abode. 

3. If we look at a house, we shall see, that it 
has four walls, called the sides and the ends of the 
house. It has also door and windows. By the 
door the people go in and out; and by the windows 
light and air ender the dwelling. 

4. The doors are made of wood; but the win- 
dows are made of wood and glass. The house has a 
roof which slopes, in order to throw of the rain. 

5.. A house may have one or more floors, or 

stories; and when there are more than one, there 

are stairs, made of wood or stone, which leed from 
one story to the others. 

6. In a house we find some rooms, some of which 
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are large, and some are small. They are called 
kitchens, bedrooms, sitting-rooms, parlors, dining- 
rooms, &c. 

7. To most houses in the country there are 
gardens, in which the people raise fruits, flowers, 
and herbs, and such things as potatoes, onions, peas, 
beans, carrots, and turnips. A garden is of great 
use to man. 

8. Sometimes houses are built close together. 
Those, who dwell in such houses, are neighbors. 
Good neighbors always live in peace with one an- 
other, and at all times are willing to help each 
other. 

9. A small number of houses forms a hamlet; a 
larger number a village; and a still larger number 
a city. A city contains a great many people. 

10. In each country one city is called the capital. 
Thus the capital of England is London, which stands 
on the River Thames. London is also the largest 
city in England. The capital of the United States 
is Washington; but the largest city in the United 
States is New York. 

11. The houses and streets in nearly all our 
large villages and cities are lighted with gas, which 
is made from coal. In some places oil lamps are 
still used, while in others the streets at night are 
quite dark, ^3eing without gas or oil lamps. 

12. The streets of our cities are paved with 
stones. Coaches, carts, and wagons pass along the 
streets; and on each side of the carriage-way is a 
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foot-path paved with small stones, bricks, or large 
flat stones, on which people walk. 

Teach the speUing and the meanings of copitoJ, vUlage, pokUoes, England, 
Washington, Thames. Give an Object Lesson on house and its parts. 
This is the Third piece for Tbanslation. 



LESSON XIX. 

The Bot and the touno Birds. 

1. A little boy, walking in an orchard one day, 
found a nest of young robins. He climbed the tree, 
took the nest, and returned home. 

2. As he went along with the nest in his hand, 
he was delighted to see, that both the old birds 
followed him at a distance. 

3. Now, thought he, I shall have them all, for 
the old birds will come and feed the little ones in 
the cage, where I intend to put them. 

4. And sure enough, he was right; for no sooner 
had he placed the nest in the cage, and put it in the 
garden, than the young birds, being very hungry, 
began to cry for food. 

5. Very soon both the old robins began to fly 
round the cage with little worms in their bills, and 
when they found the door, which was open, they 
went in, and fed the little hungry birds with the 
food, which they had brought. 

6. They seemed very glad, to see their little 
children again, and soon flew away, to find them 
more worms. 
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7. The old birds continued to feed their young 
ones very carefully, until their feathers and wings 
were grown, and they were able to fly. 

8. The little boy then took the strongest of the 
young birds, and put him on the outside of the cage. 

9. As soon as the old birds saw him, they flut- 
tered about, and seemed very much rejoiced, that 
one of their children had got out of prison. 

10. They wanted him to fly away, but as he had 
never tried to fly, he was afraid. Then they flew 
backwards and forwards from the cage to the cherry 
tree, that was near, to show him, how easy it was 
to fly; chirping all the while, as if to persuade him. 

11. At length away he flew, and arrived safely 
on one of the limbs of the tree. The old birds 
seemed very much pleased, that he could fly, and 
continued to encourage him, until they had led him, 
as they thought, to a place of safety. 

12. The next day the little boy put out the 
other young birds, and wheri the old ones saw them, 
they were very glad, and soon taught them to fly 
away, as they had taught the first. 

13. Do you not think, that this boy was much 
better pleased, when he had set the young birds 
free, than he would have been, if he had continued 
to keep them imprisoned in the cage ? 

Teach the spelling of deUghied, enough, car^uUyt rejoiced, foncards, per- 
suade, encourage, imprisoned. 

Good for Tbakslation also, but a few weeks later. 
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LESSON XX. 

Days in the Week. 

Q, Children, do you know the names of all the 
days in the week ? 

A. Yes: Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday, Saturday. 

Q, But are there not some other days besides 
these ? I heard a gentleman say the other day, that 
he should go to Boston on second day: — pray, what 
day did he mean ? 

A, This gentleman was one of those people, 
called Friends or Quakers, who never use the names 
of the days, as others do; but that which is com- 
monly called Sunday, they call First-day; Monday 
they call Second-day, and so on to the seventh day, 
which is Saturday. 

D, I now understand, that he was to go on 
Monday. 

JEJ. Yes, and I hope, you will never show any 
rudeness at the peculiar language of these people. 

D, Certainly not. 

Teach the spelling of the names of the days, also of genUemen, rudeness, 
peculiar, langvjoge, — Good for a lesson in Gbammatical Emphasis. 

LESSON XXI. 

The Shepheri>'s Dog. 

1. In Scotland there are very high hills, and the 
shepherds have much trouble, to look after their 
sheep. 
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2. One day a shepherd went ont with his dog^ 
and took with him his child, who was abont three 
years old. Some of the sheep conld not be fonnd, 
and the shepherd could not carry his child up the 
steep rocks. 

3. He left him in a safe place, as he thought, to 
rest, till he came back. Soon a thick fog came on, 
and he could not see his way. 

4. The poor father was in terror, lest the child 
should be lost. He missed the path, and after some 
hours of search, the moonlight came through the 
clouds, and he saw his own cottage not far off. 

5. He went home with a sad heart, for he had 
lost his child. His good dog too was nowhere to be 
seen. Next day the shepherd and all his friends 
went out again ; but at night they came back, still 
more sad and weary. 

6. They heard, that the dog had gone to a cot- 
tage, where a piece of bread was given him to eat; 
and he ran off with it so fast, that no one could stop 
him. The next day, and the next, this was done 
again. 

7. The shepherd thought, he would wait for the 
dog to come, and then follow him. He did so: the 
dog led the way to a great fall of water, not very 
far from the place, where the shepherd had left his 
child. 

8. The dog went down a steep place in the rock, 
and was soon out of sight. The shepherd could 
hardly follow him, but at last he crept through a 
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hole in the rock, and saw a cave, where his hoj sat 
npon the ground. 

9. The dog was lying down near the boy, who 
was reaching out his hand, to take the piece of 
bread, which his faithful friend had just brought in. 

10. The child must have crept to the edge of the 
steep rock, and then perhaps have fallen into the 
cave, and he did not dare to make the attempt to 
get back, while the water was falling so loud and 
fast. 

11. The dog had never left the child, by night 
or by day, except to fetch food; and then he was 
seen to run at full speed on his way to and from the 
cottage. 

Teach the spelling of Scotlandy skepherds, terror^ moonlight^ faUhfuit per- 
haps^ cottage. 

This is another piece for Translation, the third in order. 



LESSON xxn. 

The Love of a Mother. 

1 . The cold winds swept the mountain' height, 

And pathless was the dreary wild; 
And mid the cheerless hours of night, 

A mother wandered with her child. 
As through the drifting snow she pressed. 
The babe was sleeping on her breast. 

2. And colder still the winds did blow; 

And darker" hours of night came on; 
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And deeper" grew the drifting snow: 

Her limbs were chilled, her strength was gone, 
"Oh, Grod!" she cried, in accents wild', 
*' If I must perish', save my child"!" 

3. She stripped her mantle from her breast', 

And bared her bosom to the storm'; 
And round the child' she wrapped the vest, 

And smiled to think, her babe" was warm': 
With one cold kiss one tear she shed, 
And sank upon her snowy bed. 

4. At dawn a traveler' passed by. 

And saw her neath a snowy veil: 
The frost of death was in her eye: 

Her cheek was cold and hard and pale. 
He moved the robe from off the child: 
The babe looked up and sweetly smiled. 

LESSON XXIII. 

About Monkeys. 

1. I suppose, all my little readers have seen a 
monkey. Sometimes men put coats and trowsers 
on monkeys, to make them look like little boys. 

2. A monkey likes to climb, and he can run up 
a tree as quickly as a cat can. They are great imi- 
tators too and try to do, what they see done. 

3. It is said, that they like nothing so much as 
mischief. I do not know, how that is, but I know, 
they very often seem to like it. 
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4. I once heard of a monkey, that took a very 
little baby out of its cradle, and ran up to the top 
of a house with it. The baby's mother was very- 
much frightened, and tried to get to it, but she 
could not. 

5. Then she tried to call the monkey down, but 
he only laughed at her. Oh ! what could the poor 
mother do! 

6. She went oflF for some men to come and get 
her baby; but when she came back, her baby was 
all covered nicely and asleep in the cradle ! and the 
monkey was jumping about the room, as if he 
thought, he had done something smart. 

T.Soon after this the monkey saw some boys go 
into a school house. I should like to know, what is 
going on there, he said to himself. I think I will 
just go in and see. And in he went and sat down 
on a seat, as the boys did. 

8. When they took up their books, he took up 
one too, and he turned over the leaves, as he saw 
them do. 

9. Soon the children began to laugh; and the 
monkey, thinking no doubt, that this was part of 
the play, began to grin and chatter. 

10. One boy then threw something at him, and 
the monkey threw it back. Then one of the boys 
pulled his tail, and the monkey in return pulled the 
boy's" hair, till he screamed for help. 

11. Just at this moment the teacher' came in, 
and took the monkey off. Some of the boys cried 
'^Beat' him''; others; "Kill him"! 
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12. Oh no, said the teacher, he has done only 
what he saw you" do. If you had set him a good 
example, he would have behaved as well, as the 
best' of you. 

13. This was true; and if you use your eyes, 
you will see, that little boys and girls act very 
much, as they see older' ones acting. 

Teach the speUing and meaning of trowsers, imitator, frightened, adetp^ 
cradle, example, — Give Object Lesson. — Qood for oral Tbakblatiom. 



LESSON xxrv. 

The Child and the Brook. 

1. "Where did you come' from? say, pretty brook! 

And whither away' so fast ? " 
Asked a thoughtful child of a babbling brook. 
As it leaped in gladness past. 

2. '*Ah ha, little girl! my mother spring 

Is up on the mountain-side; 
I leaped from her lap, like a truant boy. 
And down through the hills' I glide." 

3. '* But what is your hurry? please, tarry awhile 

Just up in this flowery nook, 
Where violets cluster, blue as the skies ! " 
** I can^t" — says the hurrying brook ! 

4. ** Fie, fie, naughty brook ! just linger, I pray, 

And chat a few moments' with me ! " 
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'* I can't, little girl, I'm quite out of breath, 
In running to reach the sea." 

5. " But what is the song, you sing, pretty brook ! 

You sing so pretty and sweet ? " 
'* The song, little girl, is the holiday song, 
Of pebbles beneath my feet." 

6. ** No one will miss you, Fm sure, pretty brook ! 

There is nothing for you to do' ! " 
'' Nothing" for me ? ha ha, little girl ! 
There 's more for me, than for you. 

7. '' The flowers are drooping down in the glen, 

And long to see me appear; 
They hang their heads on their withering stalks, 
While I am loitering here. 

8. '' And I turn the mill, at the foot of the hill, 

Brimful of frolic and glee ! 
Then how can I stay ? I must hurry away: 
The miller is waiting' for me. 

9. *' Good-by, little girl, I have tarried too long, 

To chat with a child like you; 
While I run to the sea, full of frolic and glee. 
You see I have something' to do!" 

Good for Eeoitation. 

Teaoh the spelling and the meanings of ihought/yl, (ruon^ hoUday, wUher^ 
ing, loUeflngt WimfuL 
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LESSON XXV. 

Old Santa Claus. 

1. Old Santa Claus sat alone' in his den, 

With his leg crossed over his knee; 
While a comical look peeped out at his eyes, 
For a funny old fellow is he. 

2. His queer little cap was tumbled and torn, 

And his wig, it was all awry'; 
But he sat and mused the whole day long, 
While the hours went flying by. 

3. He was lately as busy, as busy could be', 

In filling his pack with toys; 
He had gathered his nuts, and baked his pies, 
To give to the girls and the boys. 

4> There were dolls for the girls, and whips for the 

boys, 
With wheel-barrows, horses, and drays; 
And bureaus and trunks for Dolly ^s new clothes; 
All these in his pack he displays'. 

5. Of candy also, both twisted and striped, 
He had furnished a plentiful store; 
While raisins and figs, and prunes and sweet 

grapes, 
Hung up on a peg by the door. 



/ 
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6. I am almost ready, quoth he, quoth he, 

And Christmas is almost here; 
But one thing more — I must write them a book, — 
A gift to each one' this year. 

7. He clapped his specs on his little round nose. 

And seizing the stump of a pen. 
He wrote more lines in one little hour. 
Than you ever could read in ten". 

8. He told them stories all pretty and new. 

And wrote them all out in rhyme ; 
Then packed them away with his box of toys, 
To distribute one' at a time. 

9. And Christmas Eve, when all were in bed. 

Right down the chimney' he flew; 
And stretching the stocking-leg out at the top, 
In he dropped a new book for you. 

Good for Bbcitatioii. ^ 

Teach the spelling and meaning of cotnUoaJi^ atory, to^eZ'-darrota, bu'reou, 
Christmas, distrib'ule. For what does specs stand. 



LESSON XXVI. 

The Echo. - 

1. A boy, who had taken great pains to learn to 
bark like a dog, thought, while walking through a 
wood one day, that it would be a fine place to bark 
in. So he began: **Bow! wow!" 
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2. A voice in the wood answered: ** Bow, wow l^ 

3. ** Who are' yon?" cried he, and the strange 
voice answered: ** Who are yon' ?" 

4. He now grew angry and exclaimed: **Yon 
are a fool ! " — The sound ** a fool " came back. 

5. He now called the stranger many bad names, 
and they were all shouted back. 

6. He searched the bushes, to take revenge on 
the boy who, he imagined, had mocked him; but 
not finding anybody, he ran homeward, to tell his 
mother of the strange occurrence. 

7. ** The name of this boy, as you call him, is 
Echo. The reason, why you cannot find him, is 
that an echo is only a sound. 

8. ** Had you spoken kind words, it would have 
answered in the same" kind words." 

Object Lssson on Echo. It would be well here to mention, that echoes 
which will repeat more than two syllables at a time, or one syllable seyeral 
times, each time more faintly, are very rare. 

MosAi.: that kindness toward our fellows will elicit kindness on their 
part 

* Teaoh the epelling and the meanings of revenge, homeuxxrdt occurrence. 



LESSON XXVII. 

The Elk. 



1. The elk or moose-deer is found in countries 
where it is very cold, in America, Europe and Asia. 

2. A full-grown elk is almost as heavy as an ox, 
also larger and taller than a horse. 
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3. The elk has a short, thick neck, a large head, 
and large horns weighing often as much as twenty 
pounds. 

4. His horns spread out widely. His legs are 
long and very powerful, but his tail is very short. 

5. He is of a dark brownish gray color, all but 
his legs and tail; these are lighter. 

6. His hair is strong and coarse, and on the 
neck it forms a kind of mane. 

7. He lives in the pine woods, and eats the 
shoots of the trees; for his legs are so long, and his 
neck so short, that he can not graze. 

8. Sometimes the elk is tamed, and is kept in 
parks, like deer. 

9. He belongs, like the deer, to the family of 
Ru-Mi-NANTiA, or QuAD-RU-PEDS which chcw the cud. 

SpeUing Amer'ica, 3ir<ypt, Aff^n,-rrf^ghwrf, powerful, BunUnarUia, (Quad- 
ruped, — Object Lesson. — Good f<'r Tbansiation. 



LESSON XXVII. 

The Bear's Skin. 

1. Two hunters heard of a huge bear, which was 
reported as inhabiting a forest. They were delighted 
with the prospect of feasting on his juicy paws and 
tender sirloins. '*If I kill him,'' said the one, **I will 
have the skin dressed and a nice fur made of it, for 
me to wear in winter.^' 
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2. ** No, if I should happen to kill him/' said his 
comrade, ** I would sell the skin to a furrier." 

3. While thus discoursing, they suddenly met 
with the bear in a gloomy thicket. They came so 
unexpectedly upon him, and he growled so fiercely, 
that they had not even their rifles in readiness 
for use. 

4. They sought safety, the one by climbing 
an oak-tree, the other by lying on the ground, and 
feigning to be dead; for he knew, that bears will 
not touch the carcasses of beasts or dead men. 

6. The bear however first turned him from one 
side to the other, to find out, if he was really dead. 
But as the hunter manfully kept his breath, and, 
held all his limbs stiff, the bear at last gave him up 
for dead, and strolled away. 

6. When he was far out of sight, the other 
hunter came cautiously down from the tree; and 
perceiving, that his companion was still badly 
frightened, he railed at him, saying: 

7. ** What did the beast mutter in your ear ? He 
seemed quite talkative." The other replied: **He 
told me two truths: first, not to sell a bear's skin, 
before you get the bear; secondly, not to trust a 
man, who deserts his comrade in danger." 

Objjxtc loiksso^f ou Beabs. 

SpeUing kaurdingt delighted, proaped, jvicy, sirloins, furrier, discussing, 
qiocmy, thicket, fiercely, readiveffs, feitjpfiing, carcasses, cautiously, taUcativej 
secondly. — Define these wordo. 
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LESSON XXIX. 

Where the Sun is at Night. 

Paul. Father, where is the Sun at night ? 

Father. On the other side of the earth. I will 
hang up an apple by a thread, so that we can turn 
it round, till it spins like a top. 

Paul. Oh, I know now ! The earth is round. In 
the night the sun moves from east to west on the 
other side, just as in the day he moves from east to 
west on this side. 

Father. That would be right, if the sun moved 
at all. — But the truth is, that he stands quite still 
all the time, and never moves by day or by night. 

John. But I have seen him move with my own 
eyes. How then can you say, he is always still ? 

Father. That will teach you, that you are not 
always to trust even your own sight. In spite of 
your eyes it is still the truth, that the sun does not 
move. 

Boys. How then is it, that by day he seems to 
move over our heads, and at night gets from one 
side of the earth to the other ? 

Father. Look at the apple and the stove. The 
same face, that is now turned to the stove, will soon 
be turned away from it. Each side in turn thus 
gets its share of heat and light. Now, suppose, you 
were a small fly, and could sit on the apple and 
turn round with it: would you not see the stove 
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half of^the time, while you would not see it the 
other ^alf ? 

In the same way is it with the earth. The sun, 
like the stove, stands still, while the earth, like the 
apple, turns round and round. 

As each side is turned to the sun, it gets light 
and warmth; at that side it is then day. 

But as the earth turns, that part will lose sight 
of the sun; it will then be night. 

While it is now night to us on this side, the sun 
still shines on the other side of the earth; there it 
is day. 

So you see, that the sun never rests from his 
work, but all the time gives light and heat to some 
part of the earth. 

John. And I now see, father, that if tired boys 
should only sleep when the sun sleeps, they would 
have to keep at work all night as well as all day. 

This is easy as a reading exercise; bat it stands here as an exercise for 
awakening a desire to learn something of Geography. — ^The teacher shonld 
bang up an apple, the stove will represent the snn. 

Also good for Tbakblatzon. 



LESSON XXX. 

The Fly. 

1. What a sharp little fellow is Mr. Fly; 
He goes where he pleases, low or high. 
And can walk just as well with his feet to the sky', 

As I can on the floor. 
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2. At the window he comes with a buzz and a roar, 
And o'er the smooth glass with ease' he can pass, 

Or through the keyhole of the door. 

3. He eats the sugar, and goes away, 

Nor ever once asks, how much is to pay; 
And sometimes he crosses the tea-pot's steam, 
And comes and plunges his head in the cream. 

4. Then on the edge of the jug' he stands, 

And cleans his wings with his feet and his hands. 

This done, through the window he hurries away, 

And gives a buzz, as if he would say, 

At present I have not a minute' to stay. 

But will peep in again in the course of the day. 

5. Then away he will fly, 
Where the sunbeams' lie. 
And not stop to shake hands, 
Nor to bid one good-by. 

6. Such a strange little fellow is Mr. Fly, 
Who goes where he pleases, low or high. 

And can walk on the ceiling, 

Without ever feeling 
A fear of tumbling down '* sky-high." 



Good for Beoitation and Translation. 

An Object Lesson on Flies will have to elioit the statemente, that flies 
can walk and sit on smooth, npright soi&oes, on window panes and ceilings, 
because they can so press their feet against these sorfiaces as to force the air 
from between their feet and the smooth surface;— that they make the buzzing 
sound with their wings; that they feed thiou£^ their tnmk; that they can 
eee what happens behind them, etc. 
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LESSON XXXI. 

The Story op Alice Brown. 

1. I'm tired of this dull work, mamma. 

Do let me go and play ! 
It is a shame to keep me here, 
At sewing all the day ! 

2. Well, darling, lay the needle down, 

And stand beside me here; 
And listen, Essie, while I tell 
A story' for your ear. 

3. I knew a little girl like you, 

Her name was Alice Brown; 
With flaxen hair and light blue eyes, 
The prettiest child in town' ! 

4. But oh, she did not love her book; 

She did not love to sew; 
But used to play the livelong day. 
As you" would like to do. 

5. Her teacher used to coax and shame; 

Her mother used to chide ; 
But Alice, though she loved her play. 
Loved nothing else beside. 

6. And so she grew up ignorant; 

Scarcely could read or spell; 
If asked what ten and ten would make, 
Alice could never tell ! 
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7. Alice was turned just twelve years' old, 

Her doting mother died; 
Her father was both grave and stem, 
She had no friend beside. 

8. Her dress was never neatly' kept 

Her curls were all awry; 
Though often told the better way, 
Still she would never try. 

9. All knew the girl a slattern was, 

As you may well suppose; 
Four out at elbows was her dress. 
Her stockings out at toes ! 

10. But by and by there came a change. 

Which made her father poor; 
He died, and Alice begged her bread, 
Yes, begged from door to door ! 

11. Into the alms-house one sad day 

The wretched creature came; 
And died, a broken-hearted girl — 
Weary with sin and shame ! 

12. Now, Essie, which is best, think you, 

Work, study and some play; 
Or like this little girl, to be 
Allowed to play all day ? 

13. Say, would you like to bear the name 

Of the laziest child in town; 
To be a dunce, and mayhap die 
Like wretched Alice Brown? 
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LESSON XXXII. 

The bkoken Ckutch. 

1. One hot day in the month of June, a poor sun- 
burnt sailor, with but one leg, was going along the 
road, when his crutch was broken in two, and he 
was compelled to crawl on his hands and knees to 
the side of the road, and there to sit down to wait, 

till some coach or cart came by, whose driver would 
take him up. 

2. The first vehicle that passed, was a stage- 
coach; but the man, who drove it, was a surly fellow, 
and he would not help the sailor, for he thought he 
should not be paid. 

3. Soon after this the tired sailor fell fast asleep 
upon the ground, and though a thick shower of rain 
came on, yet still he slept, for sailors, when on 
board their ships, have to bear all sorts of weather. 

4. When the wind blows, the waves of the sea 
often dash over the deck of the vessel, and wet the 
poor men to the skin, while they are pulling the 
ropes and shifting the sails. 

5. When the lame sailor awoke, he found a boy's 
coat and waistcoat laid on his head and shoulders, 
to keep him from being wet; and the boy sat by in 
his shirt, trying to mend the broken crutch, with 
two pieces of wood and some strong twine. 

6. *'My good lad," said the sailor, '*why did 
you pull oflf your own clothes to keep me from 
getting wet ?" 
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7. "Oh/^ said he, " I do not mind the rain, but I 
thought, the large drops, that fell on your face, would 
awake you: you must be very tired, to sleep so 
soundly upon the bare ground. See ! I have almost 
mended your crutdi, which I found broken; and if 
you can lean on me', and cross yonder field to my 
uncle's farmhouse, I am sure, he will give you a 
new crutch. Pray, do try' to go there. I wish, I 
was strong enough, to carry you on my back.'' 

8. The sailor looked at him with tears in his 
eyes, and said: "When I went to sea five years 
ago, I left a boy behind me ; and if I now should 
find him such a good fellow, as you seem to be, I 
should be as happy, as the day is long, though I have 
lost my leg, and must go on crutches for the rest of 
my life." 

9. ** What was your son's name ? " asked the boy. 
*' Tom White," said the sailor, **and my name is 
John White." 

10. When the boy heard these words, he jumped 
up and said: '*My dear, dear father! I am Tom 
White, your own little boy." 

11. How great was the sailor's joy, thus to meet 
his own child, and to find him so good to those, 
who wanted help ! Tom had been taken care of by 
his uncle, while his father was at sea, and the sun- 
burnt lame sailor found a happy home in the farm- 
house of his brother; and though he had now a new 
crutch, he kept the old one, as long as he lived, and 
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showed it to all strangers, who came to the farm, as 
a proof of the kind heart of his dear son Tom. 

Spelling sun^bunit^ atage-^'Axich, voaistcoai^ sailor^ halves. 



LESSON XXXIII. 

Of a poor Boy. 

1. Fifty or sixty years ago a little boy resided 
at a little village near Dillingen, on the banks of the 
Danube. His parents, were very poor, and, almost 
as soon as the boy could walk, he was sent into the 
woods, to pick up sticks for fuel. 

2. When he grew older, his father taught him to 
pick the juniper'-berries, and carry them to a neigh- 
boring distiller, who wanted them for making hol- 
lands. Day by day the poor boy went to his task, 
and on his road he passed by the open windows of 
the village' school, where he saw the schoolmaster 
teaching a number of boys of about the same age 
as himself. 

3. He looked at these boys with feelings almost 
of envy, so earnestly did he long to be among 
them. He knew, it was in vain to ask his father, to 
send him to school, for his parents had no money to 
pay the schoolmaster; and he often passed the whole 
day thinking, while he was gathering his juniper- 
berries, what he could possibly do to please- 1^^ 
schoolmaster, in the hope of getting some l.e$loti% 

4. One day, when he was walking sadjy ?^^?%» • 



r** 
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he saw two of the boys, belonging to the school, 
trying to set a bird-trap, and he asked one, what it 
was for ? The boy told him, that the schoolmaster 
was very fond of fieldfares, and that they were 
setting the trap to catch some. 

5. This delighted the poor boy, for he recol- 
lected, that he had often seen a great number of 
those birds in the juniper wood, where they came 
to eat the berries, and he had no doubt, but he 
could catch some. 

6. The next day the poor boy borrowed an old 
basket of his mother, and when he went to the 
wood, he had the good fortune to catch two field- 
fares. He put them in the basket, and tying an 
old handkerchief over it, took them to the school- 
master's house. 

7. Just as he arrived at the door, he saw the 
two little boys, who had been setting the trap, and 
with some alarm he asked them, if they had caught 
any birds. They answered in the negative; and 
the boy, his heart beating with joy, gained admit- 
tance into the schoolmaster's presence. In a few 
words he told, how he had seen the boys setting the 
trap, and how he had caught the birds, to bring 
them as a present to the master. 

8. '*A present, my good boy ! '' cried the school- 
master; **you do not look, as if you could afford 
to make presents. Tell me your price, and I will 
pay it to you, and thank you besides." 
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"I would rather give' them to you, sir," said the 
boy, *1f you will please to teach me Reading and 
Writing." 

9. The schoolmaster looked at the boy, as he 
stood before him with bare head and feet, and said: 
"Well, my good boy, you shall" go to school." 

10. And the teacher not only taught him to 
read and write in a very short time; but recom- 
mended him to a well-to-do man, who at his bwn 
expense' sent him to a high school. And the boy 
grew to be a learned man and a bishop. 

Direct the attention of the children to the great hindrances which the 
boy overcame, in order to go to school, and speak about the pleasures, 
which boys in this country ought to derive from the f&ct, that they can so 
easily obtain education. 



LESSON xxxrv. 

Be kind to Animals. 

1. **Have you fed your chickens, since you came 
from school, Eomar?" asked a mother, as her only 
son came bounding in from play at sunset, looking 
the very picture of health' and enjoyment'. 

2. Eomar started; and a deeper color came over 
his cheek, as he said in a tone of distress': **0h, 
mother, what a cruel boy' I have been ! I have not 
thought of my pretty chickens once' to-day; I forgot 
all' about them. What shall I do?" 

3. ''Do, Eomar?" said his mother, looking very 
much surprised' at his neglect; for the chickens 
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were his, and the whole care of them had been 
given to him'. **Why, run and feed them! How 
they must have suflFered, shut up in the close barn 
all day without food or water ! 

4. I am very sorry for them, and grieved that 
you have forgotten your duty." Eomar ran and 
gave his chickens a plentiful supply of food and 
water; but to his sorrow — he found two of the 
prettiest dead ! 

5. He came back to his mother, weeping bitterly, 
and holding the dead little birds in his hand, and 
blaming himself for his neglect. 

6. *'Well, Eomar," said his mother, **go and 
bury your chickens ! And if this becomes a meaiis 
of curing your habit of forgetting, I shall think, 
the poor little birds did not die in vain." 

7. Romar resolved, while the tears rolled down 
his cheeks for the sufferings of his own chicks, that 
he would get rid of his forge tfulness; and I am 
happy to record', that he succeeded. 

Spell and define enjoyment^ surprised, plentiful supply, forgetfvlness, 
succeeded. 



LESSON XXXV. 

Song op the Snow-Bird. 

1. The ground was all covered with snow one day, 
And two little sisters were busy at play. 
When a snow-bird was sitting close by on a tree, 
And merrily singing his cJiick-a-de-de, 
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2. He had not been singing that tune very long, 
Ere Emily heard him, so loud' was that song ! 

'* Oh, sister ! look out of the window,'^ said she, 
** Here's a dear little bird, singing chick-chde-de, 

3. *' Poor fellow ! he walks in the snow and the sleet. 
And has neither stockings nor shoes on his feet ! 
I pity him so — how cold' he must be ! 

And yet he keeps singing his chick-a-de-de. 

4. " If I were a bare-footed snow-bird, I know, 

I would not stay out in the cold and the snow, 
I wonder, what makes him so full of his glee ? 
He's all the time singing that chick-orde-dey 

5. The bird had flown down for some pieces of bread, 
And heard every word, little Emily said; 

*' What a figure I'd make in that dress ! " thought 

he, 
And he laughed, as he warbled his chick-a-de'de. 

6. " I'm grateful," said he, "for the wish you ex- 

press. 
But I have no occasion for such a fine dress; 
I had rather remain with my limbs all free, 
Than hobble about singing chtck-a^-de. 

7. ** I hB,ve, my dear child, though I cannot tell how, 
A good dress already', and warm enough, now. 
Good morning ! Oh, who are so happy as we ? " 
And away he went, singing his chtck-orde'de. 

Good for BacxxAXZOir.— SpeU ocoaakn, busy, figure, akmdif. 
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LESSON XXXVI. 

Our Dressing. 




/. Q^Lou/ Aioaa we aiej' now /ond ^c (^nou/ 
&M cwimd'. ana caa ^nem itch aTm necu^ 

'n ine Aooi d^neeA ana dliSu/oini/ woie 
o/nai V€iu cw^mna wna vm)ie/ 

2, Q/m itcuA ana ine ^u^liemu 

^i/ieai m oa^tfei coa^d man cx / 




aauet/ coatd vftan cA* 
^ei Tne ue aie^d'ea Une. ad' c/ wm. 

€d^ woiTndj ana /wcoetd d^M^voM me ^u. 





S. o/fien wm ^ d^i nvu neati. io nnd 
^nu/aia aacinmad o^ me ontna' 

ynouAieaae and vi^iiae. ^iam ana aia^^e: 
o/fUde aie ^ne io&ed o/ Ucned^ aiedd. 



(}ood for Becttation. — Spell and define Mvp^ huttetflyf inward, adam' 
ingSt mriue. 

The moral is not, that we should wear untidy clothing, because we can 
not dress as showily as the butterfly; but, that we should not set our heart 
on outward splendor. 
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LESSON xxxvn. 

Charles and the Caterpillar. 

1. ''Don't kill me," Caterpillar said, 

When Charles had raised his heel, 
Upon the humble worm to tread, 
As though it could not feel. 

2. *' Don't kill me ! and I'll crawl away, 

To hide awhile, and try 
To come and look another day 
More pleasing to your eye. 

3. *' I know, I'm now among the things 

Uncomely to your sight; 
But by and by on splendid wings 
You'll see me high and light. 

4. *' And then perhaps you will be glad. 

To watch me on the flower; 
And that you spared the worm, you had 
To-day within your power ! " 

5. Then Caterpillar went and hid 

In some secreted place. 
Where none could look on what she did, 
To change her form and face. 

6. And by and by, when Charles had quite 

Forgotten, what I've told, 

A Butterfly appeared in sight, 

Most beauteous to behold. 
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7. Her shining wings were trimm'd with gold, 

And many a brilliant dye 

Was laid upon the velvet fold, 

To charm the gazing eye. 

8. Then near, as prudence would allow, 

To Charleses ear she drew^ 
And said: '* You may not know' me now, 
My form and name are new. 

9. ** But I'm the worm, that once you rais'd 

Your ready foot to kill; 
For sparing me I long have prais'd, 
And love and praise you still. 

10. *' The lowest reptile at your feet, 
When power is not abused, 
May prove the fruit of mercy sweet. 
By being kindly used ! " 

Oood for Becttation. — Object Lesson on OcUerpiUars and Btdteifliea, 
Spell and define caterpiUary uncomely^ secreted^ beavieoust briUtanit pru- 
dence, reptile. 

LESSON XXXVIII. 

Looking into Things which do not belong 

TO us. 

1. An Ape saw a man hide something close by 
the side of a fence. When the man had left the 
neighborhood, he went and dug up the earth, to see, 
what had been hidden there with so much care. 
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2. The ape had dog but a short time, when his 
hand was caught in a steel-trap. He cried lustily 
for help. The man, attracted by his cries and 
whining, came and let him out. But the animal's 
hand was hurt, and he recollected it ever after. 

3. -'There," said the man, in setting him free. 
''Why do you poke your nose into things, which do 
not concern you? Who told you to meddle with 
private affairs? You knew, what you did was 
wrong, or you would not have waited to be alone to 
do it.'' 

HpeU and d&iine neighborhood, attraded, recofled, concern, private, affairs. 



LESSON XXXIX. 
GrEORGE WASHINGTON. 

1. George had a hatchet, which he liked very, 
very much; and he would go out of doors every day, 
and hack with it. One day he thought, that he 
would cut down a tree in the garden. 

2. He ought to have remembered instantly, how 
dearly his father cherished all the fruit-trees, that he 
had himself planted and reared with great pains ; but 
he forgot that, and hacked away on a nice cherry- 
tree, until it was severely damaged. 

3. By and by his father went into the garden, 
and there he saw the mischief done. He went back 
into the house and asked everybody: '*Did you 
cut my cherry-tree?" — But nobody knew, who 
bad cut it. 
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4. Presently George came in, with his hatchet 
in his hand. ** George, can you tell me, who hacked 
my nice cherry-tree in the garden ? " 

5. George dropped his head. He felt guilty. 
He regretted, what he had done. But he would not 
tell a lie; so he lifted up his head again and said: 
** Pardon me, dear father ! I cannot tell a lie. I cut 
it with my hatchet.'' 

6. ** Come to my arms, my son ! '' said his father; 
*' you have paid me a thousand' times for my tree, 
by owning forthwith', that you have cut it." And 
his father loved him more, than he had done before. 

7. The little boy, who would not tell a lie, dear 
children, was — guess, who it was ? It was George 
Washington. 

Spell and define hatched, cherished, rerMmber, insianUy, aeverdy, damaged, 
presently, regretted, forthwith. 

Good for TSANSLATION. 



LESSON XL. 

What were you sent for? 

1. *'Well, master Eobert," said widow Brown, 
as he walked into her shop one morning, *' how is 
your mother to-day ? '' 

2. '*She is very well, thank you," said Eobert, 
putting down his basket. * ■ She is going to make a 
pudding for dinner; and so she sent me for some — ," 
and Robert stopped ^hort, *^Some what, my boy ?" 
asked the widow. 
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3. Robert looked at the money in his hand, and 
then at the basket, and then at the piles of fruit in 
the shop, as though they could speak and tell him, 
what he wanted, and then he scratched his head, 
and looked up at the ceiling. 

4. But it was all in vain, he could not remember, 
what he was sent for. *'You foolish little fellow," 
said the widow, laughing heartily, **cannot you ex- 
plain, what kind of fruit your mother wants?" 

5. Robert looked again at the apples, the cur- 
rants, the plums, the cherries, the peaches, bananas, 
pine-apples and oranges; but he was compelled to 
own, that he had forgotten his errand. 

6. The truth was, that Robert, instead of listen* 
ing attentively to the message, when he received it, 
had just been busy counting, how many marbles he 
had won during the past week; so it was no wonder, 
that he forgot his errand. 

7. Robert had therefore to return home with 
his empty basket. As it was a long wa,y, he had 
not time, to go again for the fruit. There was no 
pudding for dinner; and Robert was well punished 
for having forgotten, what he had been sent for. 



Spell and define pudding, scratched^ ceiling, heartily, currants, peaches,, 
bananas, oranges, errand, message, attentively, listening. 

Good f(«r TRANSLATION. 

The MofaJ of the piece, that inattention always pnnishes itself, should 
be innstrated by ezainpjefl chosen from the pnpil's sphere. Inattention in 
school shonld be impressiy eljr pensnred as a sonrce of ignorance, poTerty 
and Tices in later life. 
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LESSON XU. 

The golden Rule. 

1. To do to others, as I would, 
That they should do to me, 

Will make me houest, kind and good. 
As children ought' to be. 

2. We never should behave amiss. 
Nor need be doubtful long; 

As we may always tell by this, 
If things are right or wrong. 

3. I know, I should not steal or use 
The smallest thing', I see; 
Which I should never like to lose, 
If it belonged to me. 

4. Nor others should I treat with spite. 
Or strike an angry blow; 
Because I would not think it right, 
If they should treat me" so. 

6. But any kindness, they may need, 
ni do, whatever it be'; 
As I am very glad', indeed, 
When they are kind to me". 

Gk>od for Eecitation by the class, wheneyer one pupil has injured 
another. 

In 1 the Copula * ought' is Bhetorically emphasized, as it implies nega- 
tion. Children are not always so. The Predicate is here the Conjunction 
' as', which cannot be emphasized* 
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LESSON XLIL 

Winter. 

1. It snows. The large, soft flakes fall, one by- 
one, through the still air, and lose themselves in the 
dry grass, or melt in the path and on the door- 
stone. Soon the snow becomes fine and falls thick 
and fast. 

2. Hour after hour passes, and the grass in the 
meadow is hidden. The doorstep is covered with a 
soft white mat. The brown roof of the barn is con- 
cealed. The dry and leafless boughs of the garden- 
trees bend under the weight of the snow. 

3. The horses are in the warm stable. Men are 
milking the cows under the sheds. The sheep in 
the pasture are moving toward the barn, and the 
lambs gambol after them. The old house-dog 
marches slowly through the strange covering of the 
earth. He shakes the flakes of snow from his long 
ears, and seeks his dry bed in the kennel. 

4. When the cold weather sets in, the air is 
keen and frosty. The white breath of winter is on 
the window-panes. The sharp north wind bites 
your ears, your nose, and your fingers, and almost 
chills your blood. The water in the brooks is 
frozen, and the ponds and rivers are covered with 
thick ice. 

5. In pleasant weather you loved to wander in 
the fields and the woods, and were tempted to play 
the truant; but now jrou are glad to go to school. 
As you hear the fierce winds blow, and, looking out 
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of the window, see the snow fly, the thoughts of the 
cold almost make your teeth chatter. You lean 
cheerfully over your book, and learn your lesson. 

6. When Saturday comes, if you have been 
good, and learned your lessons well, your parents 
will allow you to coast with your playmates. You 
draw your sleds up to the top of a high hill in the 
field, and then start them all at once, to see, which 
will go furthest and be down first. Your sled goes 
so fast over the hard and smooth snow, that your 
breath is almost taken away. 

7. You sometimes go to the river or pond, to 
see the large boys skate. How smooth and bright 
the ice is ! How fast they go on their skates ! Some 
boys skate backward, some slide a great distance on 
one skate, and others cut letters and figures on 
the ice. 

8. You and your Utile sister ride to town with 
your parents in the sleigh. The sleigh glides so 
smoothly over the snow, that it makes no noise. 
The bells tinkle merrily, and you are so very happy, 
that you do not once think of the cold air. 

9. On a winter night you like to sit up and hear 
pleasant stories. Sometimes you read a book, or 
study the lessons, your teacher gave to you. Then 
you have nice apples and nuts to eat. You throw 
the shells of the nuts into the fire, and as you sit, 
watching the strange shapes, they make on the bright 
coals, you fall asleep in your chair. 

Spell concealed, hough, gambol, kennd, furthest^ distance, ni^rri^.— Object 
Lesson on Winter. — Qood for iBAirauLTioN at a later period. 
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LESSON XLin. 

The Children at the Oak. 

1. Beneath an old oak^s leafy shade, 

In careless infant glee, 
Three little children sat and played, 
Or chased about the tree. 

2. So light and airily they went 

With each a beaming face. 
The grass beneath their footsteps bent, 
Sprang back and took its place. 

3. The flowers, they'd plucked and carried there^ 

Lay scattered all around. 
And spread their odors on the air, 
While they adorned the ground. 

4. As round the tree they ran and leapt. 

Those gladsome little boys 
Upon the last year's acorns stepped, 
And gathered them for toys. 

5. When down thoy sat, to count them o'er, 

Beneath those branches high, 
That once the pretty playthings bore. 
An aged man drew nigh. 

6. His hair was white, his eye was dim; 

So slow his way he made. 
The children, rising, ran to him, 
And led him to the shade* 
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7. When, braced against the firm old oak, 

And leaning on his staff. 
He listened, while the prattlers spoke, 
And had their childish langh. 

8. He said: **My little children dear, 

Take each an acorn sound. 
And, though an old man's word you hear, 
Go hide it in the ground. 

9. '* For every one a future oak' 

Contains within its shell; 
And when the germ its sheath has broke, 
'T will peer from out the cell. 

10. ** My father, when a playful child, 

But in his seventh year, 
An acorn from the forest wild 
Brought out and planted here. 

11. *' Thence rose the good old tree, which thus 

Throws wide its leafy veil, 
And stands, while overshadowing us, 
A witness to my tale. 

12. '' When, feeling life's swift years were spent, 

He saw its end appear, 
He asked to have his monument 
The oak, he planted here. 

13. ** And now, beneath this grassy mound 

In nature's beauty dressed. 
Which you have scattered flowers around, 
His hallowed ashes rest" 
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14. The speaker ceased; when, quick and mnte, 
Each listener stepped apart, 
In earth to lay the oaken fruit. 
As faith lay in his heart. 

The above poem, like all the longer ones in this Beaper. is intended for 
reading exercises here, and for Recitation in the next higher class. The 
teacher should impress upon the children the necessity of keeping their 
books, when they haye gone through them, as they should learn pieces of 
poetry from them to recite in higher classes. 

Spell leafy, airUy, braced, fvtwe, cordains^ sheaJth^ overshadovoingt monu- 
fMM, hallowed, ceased. 



LESSON XLIV. 

Little Jonas. 

1 . One fine summer evening a gentleman- came 
driving down a hill in the country. He had in his 
wagon with him a number of ladies. There was at 
the bottom of the hill a creek with a bridge over it. 

2. The carriage passed swiftly over the bridge 
and was ascending the opposite hill; but just, as it 
was half way up, one of the traces broke. 

3. The traces are 4:hose long, stout straps of 
leather, which pass along the sides of the horse, 
and are fastened to the wagon. If one of the traces 
should give way, the wagon would roll back, being 
only partly held by the other trace. 

4. This was the way with this wagon: it went 
back, the horse was frightened, the gentleman 
jumped out, and a boy, who was just traveling that 
way, cried: **Whoa, whoa!" 

6. This did not remedy the diflficulty. The 
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wagon continned to go back; bat jnst, as it was in 
danger of being precipitated over the steep bank, 
into the creek, the boy ran np to it, and put a stone 
behind the wheel. That stopped the wagon, and 
was the means of saving several lives. 

6. The gentleman looked at him a minute and 
said, full of emotion: * Thank you, my boy; you 
shall be rewarded." **You are quite welcome, Sir,'' 
answered the boy: ''but I refuse any reward for 
doing my duty like a man." Whereupon he helped 
the gentleman to mend the trace, and bade him 
'*good evening." 

7. How do you like such a boy ? — What is 
presence of mind ? — What is courage ? — What is 
dis-interestedness ? — May not even a boy do great 
things ? 

Spell and define gentlemany ladies, carriage, op'posUe, difficutty, prec^'* 
Oaied, emoti(m, welcome, rtfuse, pres'ence, courage, disinterea'iedness. 



LESSON XLV. 

The Stork. 

1. The Stork is one of those birds, which dwell 
with us during the summer, but leave us in the 
autumn, to spend their winter in warmer climes. 
These birds are called Migratory Birds. 

2. The stork is perhaps the largest of them. It 
is also the first of them to return in Spring, and is 
therefore considered as announcing the early return 
of the milder season. 
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3. Its beak is long, straight and red, its eyes are 
also red and large. Its breast and neck are white. 
It has white wings with daik-brown tips. It has 
long thin legs with partly webbed feet; for it is a 
swamp-bird. 

4. It lives on frogs, toads, lizards, snakes, and 
reptiles generally, which it picks out of the swamp. 

5. It is fond of human society, and so builds its 
nest on the top of a house, or on an old wall, or 
high tree. 

6. It does not, like most birds, make a new nest 
each year; but when once it has built a good, safe 
nest in a place, which it likes, it will come back to 
it year by year, as if to its home. 

7. When well used, storks like to live in towns. 
In such a case they grow very tame, and love to 
play with the young folks in the yards. 

8. The town of Delft, in Holland, is full of 
storks, which have their nests on the house-tops, 
where they sit and hatch their broods. There was 
once a great fire in the town, and one house, on 
which there was a stork^s nest, was in flames. 

9. The nest was full of young ones, not yet 
able to fly. The old birds had no means of saving 
them. 

10. The flames rose through the roof, the smoke 
grew dense, and the fire raged on all sides. 

11. But the old storks did not fly off. They still 
sat close by their young, and tried with their wings 
to shield them from the fire. 
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12. Their care and love were all in vain; the 
house was burnt to the ground, and with it perished 
the brave birds, that chose to die rather, than leave 
their young. 

Spell and define dime, mi'grcUory, considered, announcing, webbed, lizard, 
reptile, gen'eraUy, so-ciety. 

Good for Translation, and an Object Lbsbon. 

LESSON XLVI. 

Be busy. 

1. *'What makes us all so happy to-day! " said 
Mary, **I thought, it would be a very dull day, 
because we had lost our ride." 

2. '*You have all been industrious, and that is 
the reason, that you have had a short day, and a 
happy one,'' said aunt Susan; '*and now, little folks, 
I can tell you a secret,'' added she, as she drew up 
to the fire. 

3. **I know, what it is," said the wise James, 
**before you begin." **Well, what', James?" 

4. *1 would rather, that you" told it, aunt." 

6. ** What I was going to say, is this: If you are 
disappointed in any plan, and feel disposed to be 
sulky, the most excellent cure in the world is to go 
directly to work. Do not stop to mourn or cry; but 
go directly to work about some'thing. 

6. If you cannot do one" thing, do another! 
If it storms, and you cannot have your ride', make 
a sled, or a ball, or a doll, or paint maps, or pic- 
tures, or read some choice book. Never mope' 
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aboat the honse; it soars yonr temper, and makes 
other people irritable. Be busy, if jou wish to be 
happy!" 

Spell and define industrious, disappointed^ aefceHmt^ dired'ly. 

LESSON XLVIL 

The Bat. 

1. In an old story we are told, that the birds 
once went to war with the beasts. As the bat, 
which was then claimed by some, to be a bird, and 
by others, to be a beast, at first did now know what 
to do', he kept out of the way of both". 

2. But when he thought, the beasts would win 
the day, he seemed glad to join their ranks, and 
help them. To show, that he had good cause, he 
said: "Can you find a bird, that has two rows of 
teeth in his head, as I have ?" 

3. But at last the birds had the best of the fight; 
so the bat joined their ranks, and gave aid to them. 
*'Look," said he, *'I have wings, so what else can I 
be but a bird ? " 

4. To favor the beasts in this way, and then to 
join their foes, that he might be found with those 
who won, was thought base by both sides 

5. Frojn that time he could not get bird or beast 
to own him; and to this day he hides and skulks in 
deep caves, or seeks the gloom of a wood, and does 
not dare come out till dark, when all the birds of 
day are gone to rest, and the beasts of the field are 
wrapt in sleep. 
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6. We should not seem to both favor' an<J 
oppose' any one, that we may be found on the win- 
ning side. 



Objzot Lnaoif on BaU. 



'lesson XLVm. 



The Violet. — A Fable. 

1. Down in a humble dell 

A modest violet chanced to dwell, 
Remote from gayer flowers: 

Its days were passed in simple ease; 

It sipped the dew and kissed the breeze, 
Nor thought of happier hours. 

2. Long lived it in this quiet way, 
Till, on a hot and sultry day, 

About the month of June, 
It chanced to spy a lady fair. 
All dressed in satins rich and rare, 

Come walking by at noon. 

3. And thus the silly flower began: 

'* I much should like to live with man. 

And other flowers to see: 
Why is it, for I can not tell, 
That I forever here should dwell. 

Where there is none but me ? " 



s.. 
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4. While thus it spoke, the lady stopped, 
To pick up somethiug, she had dropped, 

And there the flower she spied; 
And soon she pjueked it from its bed. 
Just shook the dew-drop from its head, 

And placed it at her side. 

5. Soon at the ladj^'s splendid home 
The violet found, that she was come. 

For all was bright and gay; 
And then upon the mantel-shelf. 
With many a flower beside herself, 

Was placed without delay. 

6. And oh, how glad and proud was she 
In such a splendid place to be ! 

But short was her delight; 
For rose and lily turned away, 
And would not deign a word to say 

To such a country wight. 

7. She passed the day in much disgrace, 

And wished, that she might change her place, 
And be at home again. 

She sighed for her own mossy bed. 

Where she might rest her aching head; 

But now to wish was vain. 

8. Next morn the housemaid, passing by, 
Just chanced the little flower to spy, 
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And then without delay 
She rudely seized its tender stalk, 
And threw it on the gravel walk, 

And left it to decay. 

9. And thus it mourned: ** Oh, silly flower, 
To wish to leave ray native bower ! 

Was it for this, I sighed ? 
Oh, had I more contented been, 
And lived unnoticed and unseen, 

I might not thus have died ! " 

Good for Tbanslation and an Object Lesson. 

Spell humble, remote, gayer, disgrace, ru'dely, unno'ticed, sat'ms. 



LESSON XLIX. 

A NEW Use for a Cat's Paw. 

1. A monkey was very fond of chestnuts. One 
day, when the family were gone away, he resolved, 
that he would have some. He knew, where to find 
the barrel, which held them; and he went to it, and 
brought away as many, as he thought, he should want, 
and laid them on the stove. 

2. When they were roasted, he was puzzled for . 
a long time to know, how he should get them oflF. 
He could not take them oflF with his paw, for he knew, 
they would burn him; and if Jocko liked roasted 
chestnuts very much, he cherished his paws a little 
more. 

3. While he sat on the floor, as solemn as a 
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jndge, turning the matter over in his mind, puss 
came into the room. As soon as she appeared, the 
rogue went to her, gently rubbed her back, patted 
her on the head, and pretended to be her greatest 
friend in the world. She was mightily pleased, you 
may be sure ; and, silly cat ! rubbed and purred in 
her turn. 

4. Jocko, when he found, that she had fallen into 
his trap, lifted her up in his arms, as if tending her 
like a baby. He jumped on to the chair by the stove. 
It was rather hot there, but still puss suspected no 
harm. By and by he placed her under his left arm, 
where she could not move, took hold of her right 
forepaw, and whew ! in a twinkling the stove was 
swept clean; the chestnuts were all on the floor; and 
puss began to scamper madly around the room. 

5. But what did Jocko care ? He squatted down 
on the floor beside a chestnut, and looked at her 
slyly out of the corner of his eye. The hypocrite ! 
Is not every one a hypocrite who pretends to be 
good? 

Spell and define chestntUs^ fam'Uy^ sotemn, jtidge, ro'guet mighiUyf 
hjff/ocrUe. 

LESSON L. 

Mud Pies. 

1. Tell me, little housewives, 
Playing in the sun, 
How many minutes, 

Till the cooking 's done ? ^ • 
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2. Henry builds the oven, 

Lucy rolls the crust, 
Clara buys the flour, 
All of golden dust. 

3. Pat it here, and pat it there j 

What a dainty size ! 
Bake it on a shingles- 
Nice mud pies ! 

4. Don't you hear the bluebird 

High up in the air ? 
** Good morning, little ones, 
Are you busy there ? " 

5. Pretty Mister Squirrel 

Bounces down the rail, 
Takes a seat and watches, 
Curls his bushy tail. 

6. Twirl them so, and mark them so! 

(Looking very wise) ; 
All the plums are pebbles — 
Rich mud pies ! 

7. Arms that never weary, 

Toiling dimple-deep; 
Shut the oven door now, 
And soon we '11 take a peep ! 

8. Wish, we had a shower — 

Think we need it so — 
That would make the roadside 
Such a heap of dough ! 
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9. Turn them in and turn them out! 
How the morning flies ! 
Ring the bell for dinner I 
Hot mud pies ! 



Good for RxdTATiON. 



LESSON LI. 

Old and Hale. 

1. *' You are old, father William/' the young man 

cried, 
** The few locks, that are left you, are gray: 
You are hale, father William, a hearty" old mauj 
Now tell me the reason, I pray." 

2. '* In the days of my youth," father William re- 

plied, 
**I remember'd, that youth would fly fast, 
And abused not my health and my vigor at first, 
That I never might need them at last"." 

3. ** You are old, father William," the young man 

cried, 
** And pleasures with youth pass away. 
And yet you lament not the days, that are gone; 
Now tell me the reason, I pray." 

4. '* In the days of my youth," father William re- 

plied, 
'' I remember'd, that jouih could not last: 
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I thought of the future, whatever I did, 
That I never might grieve for the past"." 

Spell abu'sedy vig'or, lamenl\ fa'iure. 



LESSON LIL 

The Boy and the Tiger. 

1. Bees are very numerous in India; but they 
are not kept there in hives', as they are with us'; 
for they store up their honey in hollow trees', in 
the forests and jungles. 

2. Although it is not easy to enter these forests 
and by-places (and those, who do so, are in great 
danger from serpents and wild beasts), yet there are 
many poor men, who get their living by gathering 
and selling the honey. 

3. Four of these men and a boy, twelve years 
old, once went out for that purpose. They took a 
light boat, and rowed into an inlet of a river, where 
the banks on both sides were overgrown with high 
trees and thick shrubs. 

4. There the men left the boy, to take care of 
the boat, while they were gone after the honey. As 
the tide was running out of the creek, the boat was 
in a little time left dry upon a bank of deep mud. 

5. The heat was oppressive, and the place very 
silent. As the boy sat in the boat, wishing, that 
the men would come back, lo ! all at once he saw a 
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very large tiger crouching upon the bank, just above 
the boat, and looking right down upon him with his 
great eyes ! 

6. You may fancy, how the boy felt, when he 
saw the savage beast fix his fierce look upon him, 
and then crawl nearer to him along the ground, to 
spring and make him his prey. 

7. In spite of his fright, he did not forget him- 
self; without waiting a moment, he crept under a 
kind of deck, which partly covered the boat. 

8. Just then came the tiger with one great leap; 
and such was the force, with which he sprang, that 
one of his paws went quite through the thin boards 
of the deck, and got in between the planks, just 
over the place, where the boy lay. 

9. With great presence of mind the boy caught 
hold of a rope, and twisting it quickly around the 
tiger's foot, tied it firmly and held it fast. 

10. After twisting and turning and pulling for a 
long time uselessly, the tiger was quite cowed and 
remained still on the deck. Now you may suppose, 
how the poor boy must have felt', as he peeped 
through the broken deck, and saw the tiger's red 
eyes and great teeth. 

11. At length the men made their appearance, 
and, seeing the tiger stretched out over the boat, 
concluded, that he had destroyed' the poor boy. 

12. They shouted in despair', when the tiger 
made a desperate tug, and jerked his leg from the 
hole, and leaped oflF into the deep mud, where the 
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four men succeeded in killing him, and then they 
found the poor boy safe. 

spell nv'meroua, jungUt inlet, oppressiw, usekssiy, c^ppearance, destroyed^ 
despair, des'percUe, 



LESSON LIII. 

The Hand-Post. 

1. The night was dark, the sun was hid 

Behind the mountain gray; 
And not a single star appeared, 
To shoot a silver ray. 

2. Across the heath the owlet' flew, 

And screamed along the blast; 
And onward with a quickened step 
Benighted Henry' passed. 

3. At intervals amid the gloom 

A flash of lightning played, 
And showed the ruts', with water' filled, 
And the black hedge's shade. 

4. Again in thickest darkness plunged, 

He groped his way to find; 
And now he thought, he spied beyond 
A form of horrid kind. 

5. In deadly white it upward rose, 

Of cloak or mantle bare, 
And held its naked arm across, 
To catch him by the hair. 
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6. Poor Henry felt his blood run cold 

At what before' him stood; 
" But then," thought he, ** no harm, I'm sure, 
Can happen to the good." 

7. So calling all his courage up. 

He to the goblin' went; 
And eager through the dismal gloom 
His piercing eyes he bent. 

8. And when he came well nigh the ghost, 

That gave him such affright, 
He clapped his hands upon his sides. 
And loudly laughed outright. 

9. For lo! a friendly hand-post stood. 

His wandering steps to guide; 
And thus he found, that to the good 
No evil' can betide. 

10. '* And now," thought he, **one thing I've learnt. 

Nor soon shall I forget, 
Whatever frightens me again. 
To march straight up' to it. 

11. " And when I hear an idle tale 

Of goblins and a ghost, 
I'll tell of this my lonely ride, 
And that tall, white hand-post." 

Spell and define momdo^ owUt, henighied, ifUerval, ligHn^f g(Mn, eo^er, 
gJiMif betide, londy. 

Object livsoir on Ghosts, 
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LESSON LIT. 

Perseverance. 

1. ** Will you give my kite a lift?" said my 
little nephew to his sister, after trying in vain to 
make it fly, by dragging it along on the ground. 
Lucy very kindly took it up, and threw it into the 
air; but her brother neg-lecting, to run oflF at the 
same moment, the kite fell down again. 

2. '* Ah, now, how awkward you are ! " said the 
little fellow. '' It was your fault entirely," answered 
his sister. 

3. " Try again, children," said I; and Lucy once 
more took up the kite. But now John was in too 
great a hurry: he ran oflF so suddenly, that he 
twitched it out of her hand, and the kite fell flat as 
before. 

4. *' And who is to blame now?" asked Lucy. 
*'Try again," said I. 

5. They did, and with more care; but a side- 
wind coming suddenly, as Lucy let go the kite, it 
was blown against some shrubs, and the tail got 
entangled in a moment, leaving the poor kite hang- 
ing with its head downward. 

6. *' There, there !" exclaimed John; '* that comes 
of your throwing it all on one side." ** As if I 
could make the wind blow straight ! " said Lucy. 

7. In the mean time I went to the kite's assist- 
ance; and, having disengaged the long tail, rolled 
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it up, saying: *' Come, children, there are too many 
trees here ; let us find a more open space, and then 
try again!'' 

8. We presently found a nice grassplot, on one 
side of which I took my stand; and, all things being 
prepared', I tossed the kite up, just as little John 
ran off. 

9. It rose with all the dignity of a balloon, and 
promised a lofty flight; but John, delighted to find it 
pulling so hard at the string, stopped short, to look 
upward and admire'. The string slackened; the kite 
tottered; and, the wind not being very favorable, 
down came the kite on the grass. 

10. ** Oh, John, you should not have stopped," 
said I. '' However, try again!" 

11. **I will not 'try any more," replied he 
rather sullenly. '*It is of no use, you see. The 
kite will not fly; and I do not want to be plagued 
with it any longer." 

12. " Oh, fie, my little man ! would you give up 
the sport after all the pains, we have both taken, to 
make and to fly the kite ? A few disappointments 
ought not to discourage us. Come, I have wound 
up your string; and now try again!" 

13. And he did try and succeeded; for the kite 
was carried up on the breeze as lightly as a feather; 
and, when the string was all out, John stood in 
great delight, holding fast the stick, and gazing on 
the kite, which now seemed as a little white speck 
in the blue sky. 

14. '' Look, look, aunt ! how high it flies ! and it 
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pulls like a team of horses, so that I can hardly 
hold it. I wish, I had a mile of string. I am sure, 
the kite would go to the end of it." 

15. After enjoying the sight as long, as he 
pleased, little John proceeded to roll up the string 
slowly; and, when the kite fell, he took it up with 
great glee, saying, that it was not at all hurt, and 
that it had behaved very well. ** Shall we come 
out to-morrow, aunt, after lessons, and try again ? " 

16. *' I have no objection, my dear, if the 
weather be fine. And now, as we walk home, tell 
me, what you have learned from your morning's 
sport." 

17. ** I have learned to fly my kite properly." 

18. '' You may thank aunt for it, brother," said 
Lucy; '* for you would have given it up long a-go', 
if she had not persuaded you to try again." 

19. *' Yes, my dear children, I wish to teach 
you the value of per-se-verance, even when nothing 
more depends upon it than the flying of a kite. 
Whenever you fail in your attempts, to do any 
good thing, let your motto be: Try again !^^ 

SpeU and define nephew^ Lucy, awkward, erdirdy, entangled, assisUxnce, 
disengaged, dignity, proceeded, objection, value, perseve'rance, 

LESSON LY. 

About Dogs. 

1. A dog named Ponto once rang a bell. His 
dinner had not been given to him, and he had be- 
come hungry, and did not like to wait any longer. 
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2. So he caught up the bell, which was rung 
every day at meal-time, and sent a din through the 
house, that startled every one. Of course he got 
his dinner pretty quickly. After that, if he was 
not served in good time, he would seize the bell and 
make it jingle. 

3. Another dog was in the habit of receiving 
from his master every day a penny. With it he al- 
ways went to a baker's shop, and bought a loaf of 
bread for himself. One day a gentleman gave him 
a bad penny by way of frolic. 

4. The dog ran off with it to the baker's as usual, 
but the baker would not give him his loaf. The poor 
dog waited a moment, as if thinking, what to do. 

5. He then went back to the house of the gentle- 
man, who had given him the bad coin, and when 
the servant opened the door, laid it down at her 
feet, and walked away. 

6. Boz was a fine large dog, and a very wise dog 
too. If his master said to him: **Go and bring me 
my hat," he would fetch it. 

7. One day he was sent across a stream for two 
hats, which had been left oii the ground. Boz got 
them, but he found it hard, to take both hats in his 
mouth at once. 

8. He looked at them, and found, that one was 
not so large as the other. So he put the smaller 
hat in the larger, and with his teeth took them by 
their brims and swam back to his master. Was he 
not a wise old dog, to do this ? 

Good for TiuxtsuSiom. 
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LESSON LVL 

Snow-Houses. 

1. In the winter season there are many ways, 
in which boys amuse themselVes with the ice and 
snow, 

2. They dig caves in the snow, throw water on 
the bottom and sides, and let it freeze, so that it 
may become hard. 

3. They also make snow-houses, with doors, 
windows, and rooms in them; and they put flags on 
these snow-houses, and call them castles and forts. 

4. They divide themselves into parties, and 
storm and take each other's forts, running at them 
in play, and throwing snowballs at them. 

5. When they have taken a fort, they pull down 
the flag, which was on it, and with great parade 
erect their own in its place, just as soldiers do; for 
boys are very fond of playing the soldier. 

6. In a certain cold country, many years ago, a 
great queen built a palace of ice, with many large 
rooms and halls in it. 

7. It had floors, carpets, chairs, tables, sofas, 
bureaus and mirrors in it; and it was lighted up 
with many hundreds of candles and colored lamps. 

8. Many ladies and gentlemen went into this 
ice palace, and sang, and danced, and had a great 
supper. But the ice palace did not last long, for 
the sun soon melted it. 

9. So is it with most of our pleasures. Like the 
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palace of ice, they soon pass away, never to return. 
But kindness, love and truth are never lost. 

SpeU amuse, parade, mirror, colored, palace. 

Object Lesson on Ice and Snow; it may be mentioned, that the Green- 
landers build their winter dwellings of ice blocks; that in Bussia large 
market halls are built of ice, every winter, where all kinds of viands, espe- 
cially poultry and fish, are sold from barrels, in which they are packed J^e- 
tween layers of snow; and that for coasting purposes hills of ice are 
piled np. 

Good for TUANSliATION. 



LESSON LYII. 

The Boy and the Squirrel. 

1. '' Come down, dear little squirrel, do! 

Come home along with me; 
I have a little house' for you, 
Far better than your tree. 

2. '' 'Tis painted all so bright' for you, — 

Oh ! do but come and see: 
It has a little chamber' too, 
As nice as nice can be'. 

3. *' It has a little window-pane 

And a cunning little door, 
And is spread with cotton' all around, 
For a carpet on the floor. 

4. '* There's a cage for you to frolic in, — 

You'll turn it with your feet; 
And I've laid a bag of apples' up. 
And nuts for you to eat. 
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5. ''Come down, dear little squirrel, do! 

Come home along with me: 
You'd like the house, I have for you. 
Far better than your tree." 

6. ' No, no, — I thank you, little boy; — 

I'm very well up here. 
With room enough, to frisk about, 
And naught at all to fear. 

7. '* My nest is in yon chestnut- tree, 

And snug it is and warm. 
Where stormy winds and drenching rain 
Can never do me harm. 

8. *'And down along the hollow trunk 

I've packed my winter store 
Of walnuts' and good butternuts', 
A dozen pecks or more. 

9. '' And in my house aloft you'd see, — 

If you could climb so high, — 
My little ones, all nestling close, 
Or peeping out so sly. 

10. '' Wc play about among the boughs 

In pleasant sunny weather; 

In winter-time we stay at home. 

And eat our nuts together. 

11. ''I should not like the house, you have, 

However so nice' it be: 
I choose to keep my own' snug home, 
Far up the chestnut-tree. 
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12, "I should not like a cage at all, 

That swiftly wheels about; — 
I fear, that if I once were in', 
I never should get out. 

13. No, no, — I thank you, little boy; 

I'm very well' up here, 
With room enough to frisk about, 
And naught at all to fear." 

Good for Kecitation and Translation. 

LESSON LYIII. 

How TO BE Happy. 

1. Do you know Grace Clark? She lives next 
door to our house. Every one, who knows Grace, 
loves her. 

2. I will tell you a story about her, and then 
you will know, why every body loves her, and will 
perhaps also find out, how to make every body love 
you. 

3. Her father took her into the large tent, to see 
the great show of elephants and wild beasts, that 
came into town last week. 

4. There she saw the lion, the tiger, and the 
monkey, and a great many wild animals. 

5. She fed the elephant with cakes, which 
pleased him so much, that he took her up with his 
great trunk, and put her on his back. 

6. At first Grace was rather frightened, but 
when the keeper told her, why the elephant did it, 
she thought, it was a good sport 
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7. When Grace came out of the tent, she stop- 
ped and began to count the children, who stood 
listening to the music and wishing, they had money, 
so that they could go in and see' the animals. 

8. '* What are you doing ? " asked her father. 
*' Thirty-nine, forty," said Grace. ''What now, my 
child ? " 

9. " Why, I was counting those children. There 
are just forty of them, and I wish, I had enough 
money, to take them all in." 

10. '*Do you? Well, Grace, you know; I told 
you, I would buy that large three dollar' picture for 
you to-morrow; now, if you would rather use the 
money some other way, here it is: do with it, as you 
please." 

11. ''Oh! may I, father? Then I will take the 
children in — if the man will let them go in. Do 
you think, he will, father ? " 

12. " I do not know: you must ask him." '*! 
will," said the man, when Grace told him what she 
wanted. " You are a good little girl." 

13. He then took her by the hand, and led her 
to the children. " Children," said he, "this little 
girl has paid me three dollars, to let you all go into 
the tent. What do you say to that?" 

14. "Oh, thank you! thank you, miss!" said 
the whole forty at once. "What is her name?" 
asked a little boy. "It is Grace Clark," said the 
man. 

15. "Then," said the boy, "three cheers for 
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Grace ! " And three such glad cheers they gave ! 
Grace smiled, and said: *' Thank you; you make me 
so happy." 

16. **0h, it is you, that make us happy," cried 
the children. '*And that," said Grace, '*is why I 
am so happy." 

17. '*Now, children, form in line — girls ahead — 
and let us march into the tent," said the man. And 
as they went in, the boys waived their old hats, and 
the girls kissed their hands to little Grace. 

18. Grace thought, she had never before been so 
happy. ** Oh, father ! " said she, '' I have made forty 
little children happy all at once ! " and tears stood 
in the dear little girl's eyes. 

19. Her father kissed her, and then they walked 
home together. What he and mamma said that 
night, I do not know, but next morning a beautiful 
picture hung in Grace's room, with these words 
on it — 

20. Those J who try to make others happy ^ will he 
happy themselves. 

Good for Translation. 



LESSON LIX. 

How TO LEARN. 

1. A father once held up a picture to his little 
boy, and said to him: ** George, my son, here is a 
fine picture of a horse and a cow. 
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2. "I wish you to look at this picture with great 
care, and to answer some questions about the horse 
and the cow. And first I wish you to tell me, 
whether they look like each other." 

3. **0h no, father,'' said George, **a cow and a 
horse do not look alike; neither can the picture of 
a horse look like the picture of a cow." 

4. **But," said the father, **do they not look 
alike ? Has not each four legs, and two eyes, and 
one nose, and one mouth, and one tail, and one 
head; and have not both hoofs on their feet?" 

5. **0h yes, father; but the cow has two great 
horns on her head, and the horse has none; and the 
cow has a long, slim tail, that looks like the lash of 
a large whip, and the horse has a large, bushy one, 
that looks more like a long brush." 

6. **Can you see nothing else, George," said his 
father, **in which they are unlike?" 

7. "No, father; except that their shape is not 
the same." 

8. **George, what do you mean by their shape? 
Do you mean their outward figure or form? If you 
do, we had better see, wherein' tliey differ in shape. 
Let us compare some of their parts. 

9. You may first look at their hoofs, and tell 
me, whether you can not see something in the hoof 
of a cow, that you do not see in the hoof of a 
horse." 

10. '*0h yes, father; the hoof of the cow looks, 
as if it were cut into two parts; but the hoof of the 
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horse is whole: so that the cow has two toes to her 
hoof, while the horse has but one." 

11. '*Yes," said the father, **the cow has a 
cloven foot; that is, a hoof, that looks, as if it were 
cut into two parts, while the hoof of the horse is 
whole. 

12. '/ Now, when you see a sheep, a goat, a pig, 
or a deer, I wish you to look and see, whether they 
have cloven hoofs like a cow, or whether their hoofs 
are whole, like those of a horse/' 

LESSON LX. 

How TO LEARN. — Conduded. 

1. *'Greorge, do you not see something on the 
top of the neck of the horse, which you do not see on 
the cow ? " 

2. '*0h yes; the horse has long hair on the 
back of his neck, while those on the cow are quite 
short." 

3. **Yes," said the father, ** those long hairs on 
the back of the neck of the horse are called his 
mane. The horse has a mane, but the cow has 
not." 

4. **0h, father," said Greorge, ** there is a long 
and loose piece of skin under the neck of the cow, 
which is not under the neck of the horse. What is 
it called?" 

5. ** The name of that loose skin, as you call it, 
is the dewlap. It is so called, because it laps or 
touches the dew on the grass, when the cow is eat- 
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ing. Tou see, then, that the cow has a dewlap, but 
the horse has no dewlap. 

6. '' But look once more at the picture, and see, 
whether the cow does not seem to be chewing some- 
thing, although she has nothing to eat before her." 

7. "Oh yes, father, ^^ said Greorge, '* cows always 
seem, as if they were eating something; but the 
horse eats only, when he is in his stable, or in a 
pasture.'' 

8. ''It is true, my son, that the cow does seem, 
as if she were eating at all times. She swallows 
her food without much chewing, while she is feeding, 
and when she is lying down, she brings it up again 
into her mouth, and chews it. 

9. 'This is what is called chewing the cud. The 
cow then chews the cud, but the horse does not. 
Now, G-eorge, can you tell me, in what things a cow 
is un'like a horse ? " 

10. "Yes, father; a cow has horns, a cloven 
foot, a long, slim tail, a dewlap, and' she chews the 
cud: the horse has a mane and a whole foot; but he 
has no horns nor dewlap, and he does not chew the 
cud.'' 

11. "Now," said the father, "when you see two 
creatures, or two things, I want you to compare 
them with such care, that you can tell, in what they 
are alike, and in what they are unlike. In this way 
you may learn many useful things." 

Good for Tbanslation. — This and the previous lesson are good models 
of Object Lessons on such objects as can be presented only by means of 
pictures. 



] 
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LESSON LXL 

The Months. 

January brings the snow, 
Makes our feet and fingers glow. 
February brings the rain, 
Thaws the frozen lake again. 

March brings breezes loud and shrill, 
Stirs the dancing daffodil. 

April brings the primrose sweet, 
Scatters daisies at our feet. 

May brings flocks of pretty lambs, 
Skipping by their fleecy dams. 

June brings tulips, lilies, roses, 

Fills the children's hands with posies. 

Hot July brings cooling showers, 
Apricots, and gilliflowers. 

August brings the sheaves of corn, 
Then the harvest home is borne. 

Warm Septemher brings the fruit, 
Sportsmen then begin to shoot. 

Fresh October brings the pheasant, 
Then to gather nuts is pleasant. 

Dull Novernber brings the blast. 
Then the leaves are whirling fast. 

Chill December brings the sleet, 
Blazing fire and Christmas treat. 

Spell the names of the months and of daffod^ primrose, giU\flowert 
theaves. — Objxct Lbssok on the Months. — Qood for Tbanslation. 
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LESSON LXn. 

The Coal-Pi t. 

1. The sleety rain is driving fast; 

The wind is rising higher: 
Come, let us draw the curtains close', 
And make a blazing fire. 

2. You like to sit around the hearth, 

When all is snug and warm, 
And listen to a merry tale 
On such a night of storm. 

3. But, children, have you never thought, 

While round the fire you sit. 
Of those, who work, to get the coal, 
Down in the darksome pit ? 

4. Both men' and women' labor there, 

And little children' too; 
And some of them, I fear, there are 
As young and weak as you. 

5. While you are playing in the fields. 

Among the grass and flowers. 
They work among the heaps of coal 
For many weary hours. 

6. Deep in the ground the pit is dug, 

Where even noon is dark: 
They can not see the shining sun, 
Nor hear the warbling lark. 
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7- Poor little things ! You would not like 
To live, as they must do; 
Be thankful then to those', who gave 
A happy home to you ! 

spell and define sleety ^ curtains, darkscmef toarbling, — Object Lbsson ou 
Coat-Fits, Coal, Charcoal. 



LESSON LXIII. 

The fallen Bridge. 

1. *'I am sorry for you, Mrs. Hall," said the 
landlord. *' I would give you your rent, if I felt 
able; but you know, I have a familj'^' to support; 
and it would not be doing right by them.'' 

2. ** Give me three days, Mr. Jones," said the 
widow; ** and something may turn up during that 
time, which will enable me to pay' you." 

3. The landlord with some reluctance consented, 
and left the widow alone with her two children. 

4. *' I am afraid," she said, '' that we shall have 
to leave this house. It has been our home so long, 
that it will be very painful to leave it; besides I 
don't know, where we shall go." 

5. ''To-day is Saturday'," said Henry; *'and, 
as there is no school, I mean to go out and see, if I 
can not find something to do. Farmer Terry told 
me, perhaps he would give me a job at raking ha3\" 

6. '* Do so, Henry; and I hope, you will succeed; 
for every little helps." 

7. Henry, who was a stout, handsome boy, about 
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twelve years old, then took down his cloth cap, and 
made his way across the fields towards the Terry 
farm. 

8. The distance was nearly a mile; and the 
route, by which he went, took him across the rail- 
road track, about a mile from the station, and just 
above a bridge, one hundred feet in length, over 
which the cars passed. He glanced in the direction 
of this bridge, as he crossed the railroad. 

9. ** Why," he exclaimed to himself, '* I believe, 
the bridge has given way ! " Running to the spot, 
he found, that it had partly given way; and he felt 
sure, that many lives would be lost, if any train 
should attempt to cross it, since the ravine', spaiined 
by the bridge, was some fifty feet deep. The thought 
almost took away Jiis breath. 

10. ** What shall I do?" thought Henry, much 
excited. ** Shall I have time, to get up to the 
station, before the next train gets along ? No, that 
is impossible: it is almost time for it now'." 

11. He listened, and thought he could faintly 
hear the sound of the approaching train. '' I must 
save it, if I can ! " he exclaimed. 

12. He then ran along the track in the direction 
of the advancing cars. As he ran, he waved his 
cap, and threw up his hands, and in every possible 
way tried to attract the notice of the engineer'. 
Apparently the latter did see him, but supposing, 
it was merely a boy's fun, took no notice. 

13. '' There is only one thing, I can do," thought 
Henry; and he proceeded at once to do it. 
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14. Placing himself between the rails, he con- 
tinued his demonstrations. **They will stop rather, 
than run over me," he thought; yet the'l'eeling of 
his own personal danger blanched his cheeks. 

15. " Never mind,'' said he resolutely; '' better 
risk my own life, than let so many perish without 
warning." And he maintained his ground firmly'. 

16. The engineer evidently saw him; but even 
at this time he supposed, that Henry was doing it 
merely, to show, how brave he was. He hastily gave 
the signal however, to stop the train; and it was 
done just in time, to save the boy. 

17. ** Now, you foolish little fellow ! " exclaimed 
the angry engineer, ** what do you mean by risking 
your life, and putting us to all this trouble ? " 

18. Henry pointed mutely to the broken bridge; 
and then, overcome by excitement, he sank back, 
fainting. His motion however was understood'. 

Spell and define landlord, rdudance, ravine, approaching, maintained, ap- 
parently, demonstrations, blanched, resotviely, evidently. 

LESSON LXIY. 

The fallen Bridge. — Concluded, 

1. With eagerness the engineer now dew)ted 
himself to the task of, recovering the fainting boy; 
and, when he opened his eyes, asked the boy's 
pardon for his rude address. 

2. '* Is the train safe ? " inquired Henry. 



/ 
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3. " Entirely so,-^tlianks to your nobl6 conduct, 
my little hero ! ^' 

4. Henry found himself in the center of a group 
of passengers, who were greatly shocked at the 
danger, from which they had just escaped, and very 
thankful to their preserver. 

5. ** Gentlemen," said one of the number, a flne- 
looking man, ** you perceive, how narrow has been 
our escape; and you must be aware, that it is solely 
owing to the coura:ge of this noble little fellow. I 
believe, that I shall only meet the wishes of many 
present, when I suggest, that nothing could be more 
proper than a testimonial of our gratitude.'' 

6. So saying, he took oflF his hat, and dropped a 
ten dollar gold piece into it. His example was 
speedily and even eagerly followed by the other 
passengers. 

7. After counting the money: '* Gentlemen,'' said 
he, '*you will be gratified to learn, that I have in 
my hat three hundred dollars, the result of our 
united contributions; which, in your name, I have 
the pleasure of presenting to our young friend for 
his courageous conduct." 

8. He then placed the money in his own purse, 
which he emptied for that purpose, and amid the 
cheers of the crowd presented to Henry. 

9. **What, is it all miner?" asked our hero, a 
little bewildered by his excessive joy. 

10. ** It is all yours," said the gentleman. '* We 
have no doubt, that a boy, who has done, himself so 
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much credit, as you have this morning, will dispose 
of it in a suitable manner." 

11. **I will give it to my mother," said Henry, 
his eyes sparkling with joy. ** I am so glad ! — she 
needs it so much ! " 

12. Preparations were now made to reverse the 
engine, and run the cars back to the last station; 
but the gentleman, who had been the means of pro- 
curing the money for Henry, did not return with 
the train. 

13. *'If you are willing," said he, addressing 
our little hero, **Iwill go back with you to your 
mother. I begin to feel a strong interest in you, 
and may have it in my power, to be of service to 
you." 

' 14. After various questions had been kindly 
asked and frankly answered on the way, said Henry: 
* ' There is ray mother's house. Mother will be very 
glad, to get this money; for she has not been able to 
pay her rent for the last quarter; and now she can 
do it without any trouble." 

15. *' You must introduce me to your mother," 
said the gentleman; ** and to do this, you must know 
my name, which is Gordon." 

16. Mrs. Hall heard the story of her son's 
bravery with mingled pride and terror. But her 
face turned unusually pale, when she thought of the 
peril, he had incurred. 

17. '* Madam," said Mr. Gordon at length, **I 
am a merchant, doing business in the city. I want 
a lad for my counting-house. I am much pleased 
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with your son; and, if you will intrust him to me, 
I will try to care for his education, as far as may be 
in my power/' 

18. Mrs. Hall hesitated a moment. The oflFer 
was an advantageous one; but she did not wish, 
to have Henry leave school. When however 
Mr. Gordon promised, to give him several hours 
each day to devote to study, and take him into his 
family, she accepted the offer with gratitude. 

19. After a few years Henry became a partner in 
the firm, and raised his mother and sister far above 
want. Has not Mrs. Hall just reason, to be proud 
uf the son, to whose intrepidity, when a boy, all their 
present prosperity is due? A noble deed should 
always have its reward. 

Spell and define eagerness, testimonial, grcUified, oontrUmlions, passenger, 
hevoUdered, excessive, incurred, fiesitated, advantageous, intrepidity, 
Qood for Ttanslation, at a somewhat later stage. 

LESSON LXV. 

What I Would be. 

1. Oh, I'd be a butterfly', — ^flitting about 
From roses to lilies', now in' and now out', 
I'd flutter all day in the sun's pleasant ray, 
And with butterfly brothers I'd merrily play. 

2. And I'd be a honey-bee, — busy and bright 
From sunrise at morning' till dew-fall at night', 
Sweet honey' I'd store, till the season was o'er, 
And the comb and the hive were too full, to hold 

more. 
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3. Oh, I'd be the violet, modest' and sweet', 
And almost unseen in my shady retreat'; 

Yet there can be no doubt, I should soon be 

found out', 
For my perfume would spread itself all round 

about. 

4. And I'd be the lily, that lives in the vale. 
With tall leaves, to shelter my flowers so pale; 
I'd hang my head there with my sisters so fair. 
And our breath should be borne on the soft 

summer air 

5. But now, sir, you must not believe, that we 

would 
Be a butterfly, flower, or bee, if we could; 
Oh no ! we agree, that we rather would be 
Just such little children as those, you now see. 

Spell and define honey-be^y modesU retreatt perfume. 
Good for Becitation. 



LESSON LXVI. 

The Lion and the Lamb. 

1. GrARiBALDi, the modcm hero of Italy, is as 
bold and fierce as a lion in battle. He is ever will- 
ing to aid the weak, and prompt to fight against 
wrong. 

2. This brave general does not love war. He 
has a tender' heart. While a mere boy, at the risk 
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of his own life, he saved a poor woman from drown- 
ing. He has dared much, and suffered much for the 
good of others. 

3. I have a true story to tell you of this great 
and noble man. Since Italy is free, and no longer 
needs his aid in war, he has become a farmer. He 
lives in the rocky little island of Caprera. 

4. One rainy day his dogs in sport chased the 
timid sheep among the hills. While they were at 
full speed, a young lamb slipped, and fell into a 
hole between the rocks, where the poor, frightened 
dam left it. 

5. When it was known, that a lamb was missing, 
a few friends, with the general at their head, went 
in haste, to find the little creature. The wind blew, 
and the rain fell fast; but they climbed the high 
cliflfs, and sought it far and near. 

6. At first they could hear its low and feeble 
cry; but the sound grew fainter and fainter, until 
nothing could be heard but the fierce storm. At 
last, when it was almost dark, they returned to the 
house. 

7. As soon as supper was over, the general took 
a lantern, and went out again into the night and the 
storm. The others quickly followed, and the search 
was renewed. 

8. Two hours were thus passed, when they came 
back without the lamb. They were wet, cold, and 
weary. After sitting by the fire a few minutes, they 
went to bed, and were soon in a deep sleep. 

9. But their leader CQxdd not rest; for he seemed 
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to hear the sad cries and low moans of that helpless 
little sufferer. Then he went out alone to seek it, 
and did not return until past midnight. He came 
in, contented and happy, with the wet and shivering 
lamb in his arms. 

10. After giving it some milk, and wrapping it 
in a warm blanket, he took it to his own bed, and 
lay down beside it. Soon the stern warrior and the 
gentle little lamb were in a sweet sleep. 

11. But his repose was short. He rose at dawn 
and restored his little charge to its mother. Then 
he took his spade and went to work in his garden; 
nor did he say a word about what he had done. 

Spell warrior, repose, renewed, nUdnight, timid, dam, returned, weary, 
minale, seented. 



LESSON LXVn. 

Little by little. 

1. Little by little the bird builds her nest; 
Little by little the sun sinks to rest; 
Little by little the waves, in their glee. 
Smooth the rough rocks by the shore of the sea. 

2. Drop after drop falls the soft summer shower; 
Leaf upon leaf grows the cool forest bower; 
Grain heaped on grain forms the mountain so 

high, 
That its cloud-capped summit is lost to the eye. 
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3. Little by little the bee to her cell 

Brings the sweet honey, and garners it well; 

Little by little the ant layeth by 

P'rom the summer's abundance the winter's supply. 

4. Minute by minute, so passes the day; 
Hour after hour years glide away. 

The moments improve, until life be past, 
And little by little grow wise to the last! 

Spell summit, improve^ abundance, supply. — Good for Kbcitation. 



LESSON LXVIII. 
GrOOD AND BAD APPLES. 

1. Robert Hall was a bright and interesting 
little boy. He was the youngest of fourteen child- 
ren. His parents loved him very much; for he was 
merry, frank, truthful, affectionate and industrious. 

2. But one day Robert's kind and considerate 
father saw him playing with some boys, who were 
rude and wicked. He had seen for some time a 
change for the worse in his son, and now he knew 
the cause. He was very sorry, but he said nothing 
to Robert at the time. 

3. In the evening his father brought from the 
garden six beautiful, rosy-cheeked apples, put them 
on a plate, and presented them to Robert. The son 
was much pleased at his father's kindness, and 
thanked him. 
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4. **My son, you must lay the apples aside for 
a few days, that they may become mellow," said the 
father. And Robert cheer'fuUy placed the plate, 
with the apples on it, in his mother's storeroom. 

5. But just then his father asked him, to bring 
back the fruit, when he laid on the plate with the 
others a seventh apple, which was decayed, and 
desired him to allow it to remain there. 

6. '*But, father," said Robert, '*the decayed 
apple will spoil all the others." 

7. ** Are you quite sure, my son? Why should 
not the six fresh apples rather make the bad one 
fresh ? " And with these words he requested Robert, 
to return the apples to the storeroom. 

8. Eight days afterward he asked his son, to 
open the door and take out the apples. But what a 
sight presented itself! The six apples, which had 
been so sound and smooth, were rotten, and spread 
a disagreeable smell through the room. 

9. ** Oh, papa," cried Robert, **it is too bad! 
Did I not tell you, that the decayed apple would 
spoil the good ones ? " 

10. ** My beloved son," said the father, *'have I 
not told you often, that the company of bad child- 
ren will make you bad. Why do you not listen to 
me ? I want you to learn a lesson from these apples. 
Assuredly, if you keep company with wicked boys, 
you will soon be like them. 

11. Robert did not forget this lesson. When any 
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of his former, wicked playfellows asked him, to join 
in their sports, he thought of the decayed apples. 

Spell in'teresting, affectionate, conaid^eraie, meUow, decayed, agree'abU, 

Good for TSANSL^TION. 



LESSON LXIX. 

The Apple War. 

1. Some years ago, there was in a town in Kent, 
the south-east border of England, a boarding school 
for boys of the Society of Friends. There were also 
in the same town schools for other boys, whom, for 
greater ease in telling the story, I shall call *'Town 
boys," and the others ** Friend boys." 

2. It was the practice of some of the Town boys, 
when they saw any of the Friend boys, to shout 
after them: ** Quaker! Quaker!" and other offen- 
sive names. This no doubt was mortifying to the 
Friend boys, but they passed on quietly and reviled 
not again. 

3. Things remained in this state for a long time, 
until one day the Friend boys were taken out for a 
country walk. When about to ascend a high hill, 
they saw some of the Town boys at play, near 
where they had to pass, and they said one to an- 
other: *' Now we shall catch it." 

4. You may be sure, that they did catch it, and 
that pretty smartly; for as soon as the Town boys 
espied them, they shouted out with great noise: 
'* Quaker! Quaker! Quack! Quack!" as long as 
they could be heard<^ 
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5. When the Friend boys arrived at the top of 
the hill, seeing their own advantage with their 
enemy below them, they deemed it a fitting time to 
retal'iate, and sent down a few missiles, by way of 
alarm, into the enemy's cainp. This unlooked for 
greeting startled the Town boys, and they angrily 
exclaimed: **Why! these Quaker boys are pelting 
US with stones ! " and in their haste they threatened 
to revenge themselves. 

6. But when without delay another volley of the 
same sort came pouring down upon them, to their 
great surprise, as well as gratification, they found, 
that they had been attacked not with stones, but 
with apples, which the Friend boys had brought 
from home in their pic-nic baskets, but for another' 
purpose. Now, as all boys love apples, they soon 
gathered up their peaceable missiles, and began to 
eat them. 

7. One of the boys, who was more thoughtful 
than the rest, said, it was very strange, that the 
boys, who had for a long time received nothing but 
ill'usage, without a word of complaint in return, 
had now given them so many apples: this was to 
them most marvelous' treatment. 

8. They now began to see the evil of their con- 
duct, and boy-like to accuse each other of begin- 
ning the attack. None however were willing, to be 
thought the ringleaders; but all of them agreed', 
that a very different treatment was due to such 
kind boys, and Ihey all promised to practice it. 

9. On arriving at the school in the evening this 
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remarkable incident became the subject of general 
conversation among the boys. At last they decided, 
to send two or three of their number, as an embassy 
of peace to the Friends' school, to acknowledge the 
wrong practice, they had hitherto followed, and ask 
forgiveness for what they had done. 

Spell boarding school, mor'tifying, revUedt quieUy, OAcm^, mis'sUes, 
Oireatened, delay', volley, pouring, gratificaiion, pio-nic, pea'ceable, iUusage, 
mar^velous, accuse, arriving, conversation, embassy, acknowledge, forgiveness. 



LESSON LXX. 

The Child to the Waves. 

1. Roll, bright green waves, across the bay, 

Sweep up like racers fleet, 
I love you in your harmless play, 
The brilliant sparkle of your spray, 

And then your swift retreat. 

2. A pleasant sound it is to me, 

When on our rocky shore 
I hear you, children of the sea, 
To your unchanging melody 

Soft breaking evermore. 

3. I love, when gentle breezes blow, 

To see you dance, and view 
The great, white gulls a-sailing low, 
While little boats rock to and fro, 

The best of friends with you* 
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4. Boll, bright green waves ! but do not come 

With angry crests, for then 
I think of mother sick at home, 
And fear, lest father from your foam 

Should ne'er come back again. 

Good for Bboitatzon. 

LESSON LXXI. 

The Lark. 

1. The poet says: ** Rise with the lark, and with 
the lark to bed." The lark is a bird of very early 
habits. 

2. The poet means that, like the lark, we should 
go to bed very early at night, and rise very early in 
the morning. 

3. There are many kinds of larks, called the 
brown lark, the shore-lark, the long-speer or Lap- 
land lark, and the meadow-lark, or starling. 

4. Meadow-larks, or starlings, are found in all 
parts of our own coimtry. In the north, they are 
seldom found in large numbers, but in small flocks, 
composed of the old birds and their young ones. 

5. But the true starlings often go in large flocks, 
like black birds. When they alight, they blacken 
the earth with their numbers, and stun the ear with 
their chatter. 

6. The lark is a very sweet singer. Its notes 
are so loud, clear, fresh, and joyous, that they ap- 
pear to fill the whole air with music and feeling. 
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7. The flight of the lark is steady, like that of 
the quail. It often alights on trees, and perches on 
the topmost twigs. 

8. The eggs of the lark are almost round, and 
there are generally four or five in each nest. They 
are white, with a faint blue tint and are marked with 
many small, reddish-brown spots. 

9. The food of this bird consists of grass-seeds, 
worms and small insects. 

Good for Tbamslatiom. 



LESSON LXXIL 

A Caltforntan Hunter and hts Companions. 

1. The grizzly bear of Califor'nia is the most 
formidable animal in this country. He has less 
activ'ity than the lion of Africa or the tiger of 
Asia, but equals them in courage, and excels them 
in strength. 

2. His color is gray or grizzly; his hair is 
shaggy; and, when full grown, his weight sometimes 
exceeds fifteen hundred pounds. 

3. At birth, like the young of the dog and of 
the cat, his eyes are closed; but they open in the 
course of a week or ten days; and he is then quite 
as good-natured, and even as playful as a kitten. 

4. If left in his native wilderness, under the care 
and instruction of his ferocious dam, he gradually 
becomes more and more savage, until he roams the 
forest an untamable and dreaded despot. 
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5. But, if he be taken at an early age, and 
trained with a firm and gentle hand, his playfulness 
fostered, and his obedience rewarded, we are told, 
that he will grow up a devoted friend of his master. 

6. It is said, a Californian hunter once took a 
cub, gave him the name of Bruin, and carefully 
trained him in this manner. As Bruin grew up, he 
became his master's favorite companion in all his 
hunting tours, and even delighted in the destruction 
of others of his own species. 

7. One evening the old hunter went out, to 
bring in a deer, which he had killed near his camp. 
Upon approaching it, he discovered, that a grizzly 
bear was making his supper' oflF the game. 

8. Then motioning to Bruin and his old dog 
Racer, to keep behind, he crept up within a fair 
distance, and fired. The ball struck the bear a 
serious blow; and he then allowed Bruin and Racer 
to bound forward. 

9. Bruin seized hold of the wounded bear, and 
a terrific combat took place, — sometimes one being 
topmost, and sometimes the other. But Bruin was 
more than a match for him; and, as he sudden-ly 
threw his adversary on the ground, his master 
rushed up, and ended the struggle by a most daring, 
but fatal thrust of his knife. 

Object Lesson on Bears, Allmost aU children of this age have had a 
chance to see a bear. It may therefore be safe to elicit by questions from 
th^n the facts, that this family of beasts of prey walk on their soles, may 
rise on their hind-legs, hug their enemies to death, are covered with thick 
fnrs, and many moie auoh. 
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LESSON LXXin. 

The Boy who planted his Money, 

1. Little Alfred found a shilling, 

As he came from school' one day: 

*' Now," said he, '' 111 make a fortune; 

For 't will grow, IVe heard them say." 

2. Thus he thought, poor little dreamer, 
When some money' one had found. 

It would grow and bear more' money, 
If ^t were planted in the ground'. 

3. Not a word he told his mother; 

For he thought, she would be willing; 
Home he runs, and in the garden 
Plants his shining little shilling. 

4. Every day he gave it water, 

And he watched it with great care; 
For he thought, before the winter 
It would many' shillings bear. 

5. '' Then," said he, ';lll buy a pony, 
And a lot of splendid toys; 

And 111 give a hundred shillings 
To the needy girls' and boys'." 

6. Thus deluded, little Alfred 
Laid full many a splendid plan. 
As the little coin he planted. 
Wishing, he were grown a man. 
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7. Day oy day he nursed and watched it, 
Thought of nothing else beside; 

But his hopes began to fiiil him, 
For no signs of growth' he spied. 

8. Weary with his hopeless waiting, 
More than any child could bear 
Little Alfred told his secret 

To his mother in despair. 

9. Never was a kinder mother; 
But when his sad tale she heard, 
'Twas so funny, she for laughing 
Scarcely spoke a single word. 

10. This was worse than all; for Alfred 
Thought his sorrow too' severe, 
And, in spite of every effort, 
Down his cheek there rolled a tear. 

11. This, his tender mother spying. 
Kissed away, before it fell; 

'' Where' to plant your bright new shilling," 
Said she to him, ' ' let me tell. 

12. ^^Mr. Holt's two little children 
Long have wished to learn to read; 
But their father is not able. 

To procure the books', they need. 

13. ''For their use if you will spend' it, 
Precious' seed you thus will sow; 
And ere many months are ended, 
Trust me, you shall see it grow." 

Good for Tbanslatzon, at a somewhat later stage. 
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LISSON LXXIV. 

A NARROW Escape. 

1 . A gentleman traveling in the south of Africa, 
called at the house of a Dutchman, who lived near 
the borders of a forest. While he continued at this 
house, the Dutchman related to him the following 
particulars of a very narrow escape from a Hon. 

2. ''About two years ago," said he, ''in the 
very place, where we now stand, I ventured to 
make one of the most daring shots, ever made by 
man. I was at work near the house, mending a 
wagon ; my wife was sitting just within the door, 
and the children were playing about her, when 
suddenly, though it was mid'-day, an enormous lion 
appeared, came up and quietly laid himself down 
upon the very4hreshold of the door. 

3. " My wife, either from fear, or being sensible 
of the danger attending any attempt to flee, re- 
mained motionless in her place, while the children 
took refuge in her lap. The cry, they uttered, at- 
tracted my attention, and I hastened .toward the 
door; but what was my astonishment, when I found 
the entrance to it barred up by such a monster ! 

4. "Although the lion had not seen me, escape 
seemed impossible, for I was unarmed; but recol- 
lecting, that my loaded gun was standing by an 
opposite window, I crept silently toward the house, 
and turning the corner, fortunately avoided his 
notice. 

5. " By a most happy chance I had set my gun 
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in a corner near the window, so that I conld jnst 
reach it with my hand; and still more fortunate, the 
door leading into the apartment was standing open, 
so that I could see the whole danger of the scene. 

6. *'The lion was beginning to move, probably 
with the intention of making a spring. There was 
no longer any time for reflection. I called softly to 
the mother, not to be alarmed, and with a throbbing 
heart fired my piece. 

7. ** The ball passed directly over my little boy's 
head, and lodged in the forehead of the lion above 
his eyes, which seemed to shoot forth sparks of fire, 
stretching him lifeless on the ground, so. that he 
never stirred again.'' 

8. It is possible, that, if one of the little children, 
not knowing the danger, had ventured to approach 
the lion, and pat him on the head, the lion might 
have been pleased with its caresses, and have suffer- 
ed his shaggy mane to be pulled by the innocent 
child. He is a, noble animal, and has often been 
known to show favor to persons, where it was least 
expected. 

9. It is more probable, however, that, if either 
child had been so imprudent, as to attempt to 
approach him, or to run from him, he would have 
been instantly torn in pieces. When hungry, no 
danger will deter him from seizing on the first 
victim, which comes in his way, and woe to the 
traveler, who then crosses the path of a lion. 

Object Lesson on Lions. — Spell Africat forestt particular^ escape^ ven- 
turet quiett threshold, motion, refuge, astomsh, entrance, recollect, opposite, 
sUeiUtjortunaie, notice, apartment, probable, caress, innocent, prudent 
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LESSON LXXV. 

A Question and an Answer 

1. **Do not look so sad', Louis/- said Edward 
one day, as he joined a lame boy, who was sitting 
alone under a tree in the play-ground, and with de- 
jected face was watching the boys at play. 

2. Tears jBUed the eyes of the lame boy. '*0h 
no, indeed," said he, **you must not sit moping here 
with me. You sat a long time with me yesterday, 
and through all the recess to-day. Indeed I cannot 
permit you, to do it now." 

3. *'0h, I have had play enough, and want to 
rest' now," answered Edward. '1 shall never forget 
your kindness to me." said Louis, **but if you insist 
upon sitting here with a poor lame boy like me', 
perhaps you will try to answer a question, which I 
was just revolving in my mind. 

4. I am wondering, why it is, that of all the 
boys here I am the only one, that is deformed and a 
cripple." 

5. ''Ah, Louis," replied Edward, who was much 
older, ''do not yield to that thought! A noble boy 
like you ought to feel happy, to see so few cripples 
like himself. 

6. And then, is not your very misfortune that', 
which draws the sympathies and kind feelings of all 
true men and children toward you, to make you 
forget your privations?" 

7. "You are right," said Louis. "I will try to 
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follow out that train of thought. I feel, indeed, 
much happier, since you suggested it to me." 

Spell and define d^eded^ yesterdayt question, revolving, deformed, cripple, 
8ympathies, privuUona, suggested, ^ 



LESSON LXXVI. 

The Humming-bird. 

1. The humming-bird has a very long bill, in 
the shape of an awl. The bill is sharp at the point, 
so that it can be thrust into a flower, and extract 
the insects and honey from the bottom of its cup. 

2. The cup of a flower is called the calyx. The 
calyx is sometimes deep, and it has a very narrow 
opening. With its long and sharp bill the hum- 
ming-bird can reach to the bottom of the flower, 
where are the insects and honey. 

3. The tongue of the humming-bird is forked; 
that is, it is divided, so that it looks like two tongues, 
or like the prongs of a fork. The feathers on its 
wings and tail are black, but those on its body and 
under its wings are of a greenish brown with a 
fine red gloss, which no silver, gold, nor velvet can 
imitate. 

4. It has a small crest, or tuft of feathers, on its 
head. The crest is green at the bottom, and brighter 
than gold at the top. It sparkles in the sun like a 
little star in the middle of its forehead. 
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6. iThis bird keeps its wings in sUch inpid 
motion, that their beautiful color can only be seen 
by the glitter. This rapid motion of its wings 
causes a humming sound, and from this sound it has 
the name of humming-bird. 

6. The humming-bird lays but two eggs, and 
they are about the size of small peas. The eggs 
are as white as snow, with a few yellow specks on 
them. These birds hatch their eggs in ten days. 

7. When the young first appear, they are of the 
size of a blue-bottle fly. The plumage of the young 
is not so bright as that of the old birds. 

8. The humming-bird is easily tamed. In an 
hour, after it has been caught, the little cheerful 
captive will often come and suck the honey, or sugar 
and water, from flowers held out to it. 

9. In a few hours more it becomes tame enough, 
to sip sweets from a saucer, and soon it will come 
to the hand, that feeds it. In dark or rainy weather, 
it seems to pass most of the time, dozing on the 
perch or roost in its cage. 

10. The humming-bird is a brave little fellow. 
It sometimes dares to attack other birds, much 
larger than itself, if they go too near its nest. It 
attacks even the king-bird, and drives the martin 
back to his box. 

Object Lesson. — Good for Tbanslation. 

Spell insedt divided^ MUcUe, forehead^ calyx, opening, plumage, captive, 
saucer, dozing, rainy. 
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PART III. 



READINa WITH EXERCISES in GRAMMAR. 



LESSON I. 



The Pitcheb-Plant.— -4 Dialogue. 

1. Charlotte. Did you ever hear of the pitcher'-plant, 
Emma? 

2. Emma. No, Charlotte. What kind of a plant is it? 

3. Charlotte. Mother says, its leaves are like pitchers, 
and that they will hold a pint of water, and sometimes more. 

4. Emma. They must be very curious indeed 1 Are there 
any of them in our fields ? 

5. Charlotte. Oh yes: they are found in our Eastern 
states, where there are many swamps. 

6. Emma. Is the water, found in the pitcher, good to 
drink? 

7. Charlotte, Yes, indeed. On the top of the pitcher 
there is a little lid, to keep the water nice und clean. 

8. Emma. How pretty a pitcher must be, made of a 
leafl 

9. Charlotte. Yes; and how useful too to the thirsty 
traveler in warm countries I Mother says, when the weather 
is moist, the pitcher opens its lid, to receive the vapor'. 

10. Emma. Does the vapor produce' the water? 

11. Charlotte. Yes; and when the weather is dry, the 
Jl^tcher shuts its lid, so that the water may not dry up. When 



the pitcher is fiill of water, it fastenQ itself to a little twig, or 
any thing, that grows near it. 

12. Emma. Why does it do that? 

13. Charlotte. Because the leaf is not strong enough, to 
hold itself up, when it is full. 

14. Emma. How does it fasten itself to the twig ? 

15. Charlotte. Opposite the lid there grows a kind of 
little hook, by which it takes bold. 

16. Emma. That is really wonderful I 

17. Charlotte. But there is another thing, that mother 
told me about the plant, that is stranger' still. 

18. Emma. What is that? 

19. Charlotte. Why, that the water in the pitcher is al- 
ways very pure, although the plant iltself may be in very im- 
pure or muddy water. 

20. Emma. Well, that is strange. I am sure, I shall 
always think of the pitcher-plant, when I drink our nice, pure 
water. 

QuxsnoMB. Win yon point out, in this piece, aU the words which are 
names ? Which are the names of persons ? which of things ? — WeU, aU 
names of persons and of things we caU Nouns. When you copy the piece on 
your slates, you will have to underline the Nouns, to show, that you know 
them. 

Spelling and dfflning exercises may now be less frequently carried on. 

LESSON II. 
The Potato. 

The potato was (Higinally found in America only. In 1586 
Francis Drake, a celebrated English seafarer, sent the first 
potatoes to England, but before this time one John Hawkins 
had introduced them into Ireland. In Spain, however, and 
Italy, Burgundy and in the Netherlands they had been culti- 
vated even before that time. 

Drake had sent a few potatoes with a letter, in which 
he recommended them, as a most useful food, to some Lord, 
who had them planted in his own garden. When the ballai 



whieh eratain tlH^ 8f€id% were ydhrwy h^ ga^f them to his 
cook, to prepare in several different dishes, invited a namber 
of guests, delivered a great speech to them about the im- 
portance of this new kind of food for the peoples of Europe, 
and then bade his guests, taste of the firuit. But they all de* 
Glared it was abominable; it might be a very proper food in 
Tropical countries, but mot in Qreat 3ritain, where it did not 
fully ripen. 

The next mornig the nobleman directed his gardener to de- 
stroy the plants. A fire was kindled, and the plants torn from 
the ground and thrown in. Some of the bulbs, when roasted, 
spread so delicious a smell, that the gardener tasted them, 
and in this way it was discovered, what part of the plant was 
eatable. 

QtTEsnoMB. America, England, Jrekmdj Spain, Itaiy, Burgundy, the 
NMerUmda, Greai Britain, are names of — what ? Erancis Drake, John 
Sawkins are names of what? Such Nouns are called Proper Nouns, if they 
belong to a particular country, river, mountain, cape or sea, or a fiEunily or 
person and are written with a Capital Letter. All other Nouns are called 
Oommon Nouns. Now, what kind oi^ Nouns are: Mioard, Anna, Bruno, 
jfary?— Napoleon, Garibaldi, Franklin, Chesterfield?— Mississippi? Thames? 
Danube? France? Germany? Eussia? Bear? Wolf? E^le? Potato? 
Pitcher-Plant? Asia? Frederick? Camel? Is JEhgZis^ a Proper Noun? is 
Tropical? is Great? and if not, why are these words written with a capital? 

It requires a sound judgement on the part of a teacher not to lead his 
pupils astray by the above questions, and not to employ learned lore, unin- 
telligible to his pupils. Examples wm suflEloe, to give a correct feeling 
about the differences here implied, and that is aU that is necessary for the 
present 



LESSON III. 
The Oven Bibd. 

1. I have already told you something about birds* nests. 
All Birds do not make their nests alike. Some make them on 
trees; some, on bushes; some, on the ground. 
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2; In South America there is a bird, that makea its nest 
of clajy and shapes it something like an oven, and then hatches 
her youDg. 

3. This curions bird uses wet clay in building his dome- 
shaped nest. He gets the clay t)y the banks of rivers, and 
mixes in grass and straw. 

4. These help to keep everything in shape, until the hot 
snn bakes the clay nearly as hard as a brick. 

5. The nest has two chambers, made by running a wall of 
clay across from side to side. In the inner chamber, which is 
nearly dark, the bird lays her eggs on downy feathers. 

6. The oven bird is browa in color, slender in form, and 
about the size of a lark. He is a bold-looking fellow and very 
active. 

Qood far TRAKSLAnoN. 

QunnoNs: Are the words have, ioldt do, make, is, buUds, shqpes, hatches, 
uses, mixes, help, keep, bakes, has, lays Nottns? Do they indicate ft 
thing, or what a thing does or is? They are caUed Verbs, which means, 
words that express a doing or being done. What do the foUowing words 
signify, a thing or doing: straw, beaver, bu/Qds, jumped, dog, sprang, hM, 
tHepluird, lily, sought, stones, showed. And are they Nouns or Verbs ? 

The teacher wiU either nse aU this words in sentences himself, or canse 
his pupils to do so. He cannot give too much of this kind of ezerciae^ till 
the difference between Konns and Verbs is nnderstood. 



LESSON IV. 

The Whale. 

1. "Pray, tell me about the whale," said a little boy to 
his mother. **The whale, my dear, is a very large animal. 
There is ho fish or beast so large as a whale. Whales have 
been seen of such size, that they look almost like islands, as 
they float on the surface of the sea. 

2. "A whale has a large mouth, but so small a throat, that 
it can not eat large fish. The tongue is very fat, and yields a 
great quantity of oil Their eyes are small^ and have lids to 
them. 
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8. They have fins, and a large and strong tall, with which 
they swim, and lash the sea into foam, when they are at play, 
or in a rage from pain. At such times no one can go near 
tiiem. 

4. When the whale is in fear for her young, she takes them 
on her back, and puts up her fins, so that they can not fall ofl*. 
Whales are very fond of their young, and take great care of 
them. 

5. Men go in ships a long way at sea, to take whales for 
the sake of the ofi, they yield. They kill the whale with a sort 
of spear, which they throw at it. 

6. When the whale is struck, it dives down into the sea, 
fer out of sight; but it soon comes up to the top for want 
of air. 

Y. The men are on the watch for this; and, as soon as they 
see it rise, they strike it with their spears, tiU it dies. When 
it is dead, they cut it up, and put the oil, which it yields, into 
large and small casks. 

8. A whale, with one of its young, was once left by the 
tide close to the shore, where the sea was not deep, so that it 
could not get out. 

9. The men, who saw them, took their spears, and got 
into a boat, to go and kill them; for they were a rich prize. 
The whales were soon much hurt; but the old one was strong, 
and with one bold push got clear of her foes, and swam out 
into the deep sea. 

10. She had not been long there, when she found, that her 
young one was not with her: she swam back into the midst of 
her foes, to seek it; and there, while she sought to save her 
young, she died with it; and the men drew them both to the 
shore. 

11. Ships are sent out tcom some of our ports each year, 
to cruise on the wide sea for whales. These ships are some- 
times gone two or three years. If they find the whales, the 
men come back with so much oil, as to make them well off 
or even rich. 

12. There are many kinds of whales. Some yield much 
more and much better oil than others. The common whale is 
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ftom forty to sixty feet kmg; Imt some are said to h6 seventy, 
five feet long. Whales are thoHght to Uto to a great age. 

The teacher will direct his pupils to copy the whole or part of this 
piece on their slates, and to underline each Noun once, each Verb twice. 
Blunders which they may commit, must be corrected, by using each word 
in a little sentence and obliging the pupil, to find out and correct the faults. 



LESSON V. 

The Balloon. — A Dialogue, 

1. Father. Well, my son, I think, you have never seen a 
balloon. 

2. James. yes, father, I have; for here is one in my 
book. Don't you see it? 

3. Father. Why, JameSj that is not a re'cU bal-loon: it is 
only the picture of one. 

4. James. What is a real balloon then, father f Will you 
be 80 kind as to tell me ? 

5. Father. Yes, my son; and you may see one too in a 
few days. Do you see, how this picture looks? 

6. James. Oh yes, I can see that. 

Y. Father. Well, that is the shape' of a balloon; but a 
re'al one is a great deal larger. 

8. James. Will you tell me, father, of what a balloon is 
made ? I should like to know. 

9. Father. Oh yes, my son I for I always like to tell you 
what you do not know. Well then, the balloon is made of very 
fine, strong silk, nicely sewed together, so that the shape looks 
just like the picture. When this is done, the silk is covered 
with a coat, somewhat like paint, or varnish, so that air can 
not pass through it. 

10. James. What is that for, father ? 

11. Father. I have not done telling you, how it is made. 
When I have finished that, I will answer your question. 
After this coating is put on, there is a stronir silk nef* 
work drawn over the balleoB, as you see in the (Hcture; ra4 
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tb(» cords of this netting come down far enongli to be fastened 
to a kind of basket', or car', as it is called. 

12. James. But what is all that for, father? 

13. Father, Wait a little,^ and I will tell you. I said, 
this great round sack, as you may call it, was made air'-tight.. 
Now, there is somewhat like air, only much lighter, a kind of 
gas, with which it is filled, 

14. When this is done, some men get into the car, as 
yon see in the picture; then the ropes, that hold the balloon, 
are let loose, and away the men go, up, up, up into the 
air', among the very clouds, and sometimes quite out of 
sight. 

15. James. Oh, how grand' that must bel But, father, 
what makes the balloon go up ? 

16. . Father. I will tell you as well, as I can. If you 
should sink a cork in a pail of water with your hand, do you 
think, it would stay at the bottom, after you let it go ? 

17. James. Oh no, father; the cork would rise up so 
quickly, that it would almost hop' out of the water. I have 
tried it in play a great many times. 

18. Father. Well, James, it is just so with the balloon'. 
A balloon, filled with this gas, is much lighter than the same 
bulk or measure of air. And, as the cork rises in the water', 
because it is lighter' than water, so a balloon rises in the air', 
because the gas, with which it is filled, makes it lighter than air. 

19. James. I think, father, I now see, how it is. It must 
be a very splendid sight, to see men go up into the aur in this 

way 1 

20. Father. Yes, it is indeed; and how very fine for 

them, to look down on the earth too ! Those who go up in 
balloons, say, that the surface of the earth looks like a great 
map, spread out before' them. 

21. But there is some danger' after all; for the men can 
not guide' the balloon; and it goes just, where the wind drives 
it. Sometimes it comes down on the tops of high trees, or in a 
swamp, river, or pond, where the men may chance to lose 
their lives. 

22. JameB. I should thmk, thej would be afkraid', father. 
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28. FaJthtT. So should I; but there are some, who do not 
seem to fear a'nythmg. I once saw a man go up with his 
horse'. It was a grand sight I 

QmsnoiVB. When I say, 1 Ml you, IMd you, I shaU UU you^-do I nae 
the Verb in the same time» or do I indicate in each case a different time? — 
These three different times, how wiU yon represent them in the Verb, bring f 
sing f give ? — ^These difierent forms are caUed Tenses. There is a Present 
Tense to indioate what is now doing; a Fast Tense to relate, what was done 
formerly; and a Rtture Teme to foreteU, what wiU be done hereafter. What 
Tenses are employed in the forms I think T you have seen f (this is a Present *); 
ioUlyouhef IWcef youdoknowf IseUdf loasmadefis made? rises? IscmT 
U was f IvM answer f — ^Has any Notin such Tenses? — Can I form Iheaoer, 
Ibeavered, I shatt heaver T — He wags? he wayedf he wiU way? — We snOcy 
we silked T we shaU siOc f—Yfifa now know one more difference between a 
Verb and a Noun. What is it ? 



LESSON VL 

The Eagle. 

1. The eagle is a powerful bird. It is called a bird of 
prey, because it kills animals and feeds on them. 

2. The wings of this bird are so powerful, that it can fly 
very high; and its eyes are so strong, that it can look at the 
sun in the middle of a bright summer day. 

3. Its claws are so sharp and strong, that it can fasten 
them into the flesh of its prey, and then fly away with it high 
up in the air, and carry it to its nest. 

4. The eagle is very cruel to all beasts and birds, that it 
can kill. It has even been known to take little children to its 
nest, and then kill and eat them. But although it is so cruel 
to everything else, yet it is very kind to its own young. 

5. It builds its nest on the top of some lofty tree, such as 
the pine, the cypress, or the oak, or on some high, rocky cliff 
near the sea-coast, or on the mountains. 

6. Its nest, when built on a tree, is made of long sticks 
and branches of trees, laid cross'wise, and then lined with hay, 



* Compare Mamuai* ^ 122. 
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weeds, pine tops, and other' materials, so that the yonng eagles 
may be kept warm. 

7. If the nest is built on the rocks, the sticks are covered 
with small branches, sods of earth, moss, and rushes, piled up, 
as somo writers say, to the height of two or three feet, and four 
or five feet in breadth. The eagle does not cover the entire 
framc'work of the nest, but leaves the end of the lower 
branches sticking out. 

8. When the nest is thus completed, the old eagle lays 
her eggs, and hatches them. The young eagles appear in 
about thirty days; and in a short time they are covered 
with feathers. 

9. They do not like to leave the soft, warm nests, even 
when they have grown large enough', to do so. The old birds 
however are not willing to feed the lazy things any longer. 

10. But since they would die of hunger, if left in the nest, 
it is said, that the old ones, before they leave them, teach 
them to fly, and to obtain food for themselves'. 

11. This is not a very easy task; for, as I have said before, 
the eaglets do not like to leave their warm bed. So the old 
eagle stirs them up. 

12. To do this, she perches on the ends of the sticks, laid 
at the bottom of the nest, and shakes them with all her 
strength, first on one side and then on the other. 

13. This disturbs the young ones very much; and they 
make a great noise. When the old bird has fully roused them 
up, she leaves ofi^ shaking the nest. 

14. The eaglets however are very much like some children, 
when they are called in the morning. They wake up, and 
begin to cry; and if their parents go away, without making 
them get up, like the sluggard they soon turn over', and go to 
sleep again. 

15. The old eagle knows this; so, as soon as she has stirred 
them up, to keep them from settUng down again, she flutters 
over them, places her feet upon the nest, and makes a great 
noise by flapping her wings. 

16. This disturbs the young ones a great deal more; and 
at last they all tumble out of the nest. Now they begin to use 
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their wingd; but lui they cannot flj iTell, they are e^^osed to 
great danger. 

17. The anxious parent feels this; and as they try to fly, 
she darts under one of them, spreads her broad wings, and 
takes him up to a great height, and then shakes him off. 

18. Then the young eagle goes tumbling over ami over in 
the air; and again the parent bird darts down, spreads abroad 
her wings, catches him on them, and bears liim to a place of 
safety. 

19. The old ones are said to continue to do this, until all 
the young ones are able to fly, and seek their own food. 

QuBsnoNS. When I say I eaUj Ihou edUest, he calls, toe caU, you caU, ihey 
eaU— do I each time mean that the same person is caUing ? — / caU is named 
the First Person Singtdarf ihou caUestf the Second Person Singuiar; he (she, 
U) caQs, the Third Person Singular; we caUy the First Person Plural; you caUf 
the Second Person Phtral; Ihey coS, the Third Person PhtraL — ^Which 
Persons are in the foUowing forms: U is eaUed f it kiUsf it has killed f I have 
said ? ihey may be kept f they are covered ? they do not Uke ? they have grown f 
she perrJi£s ? she leaves f she has stirred ? 

Why is it, that I is called the First Person ? ihou the Second ? ^e, she^ U, 
the Third Singular ? we the First ? you the Second ? they the Third Plural ? 

Can I lise a Noun in the same manner ? can I, for instance, say; I eagle, 
thoueaglest, heeaglea, we eagle, youeagh, they eagle? I bird, thoubirdest, 
she birds, we bird, you bird, they bird ? 1 animaled f U cameled f we shaU 
wilderness f — ^Tou now know a third difference between Nouns and Verbs— 
what is it ? 

Lesson. Write on your slates aU the Verbs of this Lesson in the form, 
in which you find them; and afterwards aU the Nouns in the same man- 
ner. (Part of the Lesson is sufficient for one exercise. ) 



LESSON YII. 

The Raven and the Fox. 

1. A raven stole a lump of cheese from a farm-house, and 
flew with it to the top of a high tree. A fox saw him there, 
and was desirous of getting the cheese. How could he bring 
it about? It was impossible for him to climb the tree. He 
could only succeed by stratagem. S3 be addressed the raven 
as follows : 
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2. ''Oh thou glopkms bird I M6w find is thy form' f How 
gracelul thy bearing' ! Thy plumage is indeed splendid ! The 
eagle will not bear comparison' with thee. The only drawback 
is thy voice. They say, it sounds harsh. I do not believe it, 
I wish I could hear it." 

3. This impudent flattery was successfbl. The raven 
wished to prove, that his voice was not after all so bad. He 
opened his beak and began to croak — ^the cheese fell from his 
mouth, and the fox caught it. In running away with it, he 
cried mockingly : /*What a vain fool' you are !" 

4. But the cheese was poisoned, so that it killed the fox, 
and thus the raven's life was saved. 

Question. "What Person and Tense is stole ? flew t saw f tjoas ? he covld f 
it rjoas ? he addressed ? foUows ? is? it vnU stand ? they say ? it sounds ? I do 
believe ? I wish ? I covld ? did fail ? wished t was ? he opened t began ? fell ? 
caught ? he cried f you are ? was poisoned ? was saved f 

Good lor Tbanslation. 



LESSON VIII. 
The Wolf on his Death-bed. 

1. A wolf lay at the last gasp, and was reviewing his past 
life. **It is true,'* said he, ** I am a great' sinner, but yet, I 
hope, not one of the greatest'. I have done evil, but I have 
also done much good. 

2. Once, I remember, a bleating lamb, that had strayed 
from the flock, came so near to me, that I might have easily 
strangled it; but I did it no harm. 

3. At the same time I listened with the most astonishing 
indiflPerence to the gibes and scoffs of a sheep, although I had 
nothing to fear from dogs." 

4. '1 can test'ify to all that," said his friend, the fox, who 
was helping him to prepare for death. 

5. *'I remember perfectly all the circumstances. It was 
just at the time, when you were so nearly choked with that 
bone, which, the good-natiu?ed orane afterwards drew out of 
youi* throatr" 
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QuM T Jiowi : Can yoa plftoe the word aotthe before lay, or voaa revieutihg^ 
or have done f or if you do it, will there be a meaning in it? Which is the 
kind of words, before which you can place one of these little words, so that 
it will be understood? This then is a fourth difference between Verbs and 
Nouns— what is it? The little word ike is called the Definite Article, and an 
(or before a consonant a) is called the Indefinite Article, The former points 
out a person or thing already known or mentioned, the latter one not yet 
known or mentioned. 

Task. Ck>py on your slates all the Nouns of the above piece, once with 
the Definite, once wiili the Indefinite Article. 

The teacher can not expect, that his pupils will at once gain correct idea 
of what Nouns and Verbs are, and in what Nouns differ from Adjectives. 
Grammatical distinctions become only gradually clear to youthful learners. 
He will therefore not insist on finding them correct in less obvious cases. 



LESSON IX. 

The Fox and the Goat. 

1. A fox and a goat, traveling together on a very sultry 
day, found themselves exceedingly thirsty'; when looking round 
the country, in order to discover a place, where they might 
probably meet with water, they at length descried a clear 
spring at the bottom of a well. 

2. They both descended, and, having sufficiently allayed 
their thirst, began to consider, how they should get out. 

3. Many expedients for that purpose were proposed and 
rejected. 

4. At last the crafty fox cried out with great joy: '*I have 
a plan, which, I am confident, will extricate us from oar diffi- 
culty." 

6, ''Do you," said he to the goat, ''only rear yourself up 
upon your hindlegs, and rest your forefeet against the side of 
the well I In this posture, I will climb up to your head, from 
whence I shall bo able with a spring to reach the top; and, 
when I am once there, you see, it will be very easy for me, to 
pull you out by the horns." 

6. The simple goat agreed to the proposal, and placed 
himself as direoted| m4 V^ tlU8 way tbe fox gained the top, 




"And now," said the goat, "give me the assistance, you 
promised." 

7. "Thou old fool," replied the fox,"had8t thou but half as 

much brains' as beard', thou wouldst never have believed, that 
I would hazard my own life, to save thine. 

8. "However I will leave with thee a piece of advice', which 
may be of service to thee hereafter, if thou shouldst have the 
good fortune, to make thy escape: Never venture into a well 
again, before thou hast well considered, how to get out' of it." 

QxTBSTioNS. SiiUry before day, and dear before spring, are they Notuu ? 
Do they indicate things- or persons ? or rather what kind of things or 
persons are meant ? Snch words are caUed Adjedit^es. They are placed be- 
fore (sometimes after) Nouns, to show their qualities; but they are not 
placed before Verbs. Point out aU the Adjectives in the above piece. 
You now know a fifth difference between Nouns and Verbs— what is it? 

Task. Write on your slates aU the Nouns of the piece, which have no 
Adjective, placing before each a proper Adjective and one of the Articles. 



LESSON X 

The Wolf and the Crane. 

1. A greedy wolf, who was hastily swallowing a piece of 
lamb, had a small bone stick in his throat. He labored hard 
to eject it, or make it slide down; it was of no use, and he felt 
miserably bad'. 

2. In this difficulty a crane kindly offered its help, and the 
wolf proipised a great reward, if it should fully succeed in re- 
moving' the bone. 

3. He opened his jaws as widely, as he could, and the crane 
put its beak and head as deeply down' into his throat, as was 
necessary, to take hold' of the bone; and then drew it gently out. 

4. *'Now, what reward will you give me?" asked the crane 
modestly? — **Why?" answered the wretch, **have you not re- 
ceived a full reward' for your service ? I had your head within 
my mouth, and could easily have bitten it off'. I spared your 
life — is not that a sufficient reward? Away with you, before I 
Jullyoul" 
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5. The Gnxi% in Hjiag away, oomplaioed I^tfeeriy of tb^ 
ingratitude' of the wolf. ''He shall not have my assistance 
another' time," it cried, "not he I" 

Question, The words hastUy, severely, miserable, kindly, etc. — are they 
Noons, Verbs or Adjectives ? Do they indicate what kind of a thing or 
person is meant? or what kind of an action is meant? They are called 
Adverbs, and are generaUy formed with the termination iy, added to an 
Adjective. Nouns are more closely defined by Articles and Adjectives, 
Verbs by Adverbs. You know now a sixth difference between Nonus and 
Verbs. What is it? 

Task. Point out aU the Adverbs in the above piece, and find fitting Ad- 
verbs to such Verbs as have none ! 

The teacher may, now that the pupils know, at least superficially, the 
distinctive features of Nouns and Verbs, Adjectives and Adverbs, continne 
this kind of exercises with some of the reading lessons in the second part of 
this book, until the pupils shaU not only feel, but distinctly, and on 
sufficient gronnd know, tiie characteristic difference between these parts of 
speech*; then he may go on with the foUowing lessons. 

LESSON XI. 

Reason in Brutes. 

1. An elephant, which a few years ago belonged to a Mr. 
Cross in London, practised a curious trick, which can be attri- 
buted to nothing short of reason. It is common with elephants 
at a public exhibition, to pick up pieces of coin with their 
finger-like appendages at the extremities of the trunks. 

2. On one occasion, a sixpence was thrown down, which 
happened to roll a little, beyond the reach of the animal, and 
near the wall. Being desired to pick it up, he stretched out 
his proboscis in a straight line, as far as he could, a little 
distance above the coin, and blew with great force against the 
wall. 

3. The current of air striking the wall, was thrown back 
from it, and carried the sixpence toward the animal, till it 
came within his reach, when he picked it up. 

*Nonns, Adjectiree, Articles, Verba and Adverbs are wrongly styled 
PaHs of Speech—tk term which should be iqpplied to Subject, Fkedicate and 
Object— the former are more properly tenned Kinds qf Words, 
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4. I^his Wa^ kt intelloctual eftoTt, beyond -wYoLt a waat 
number of human beings' would ever have thought of, and 
would be considered as a lucky thought under similar circum- 
stances in any man. 

Questions: What are the Tarions Persons and Tenses* of belong, invent, 
attribute, pick, happen, roU, desire, stretch, reach, iravd, consider f You have 
now inflected these verbs, or in other words jou have stated all the PersonB 
and Tenses of these Verbs; what then is inflection? 

The task should be performed orally with a nnmber of the above verbs, 
when the rest may be given for a written exercise at home. — Irregular verbs 
should at first be left out. The pupils should, during the oral exercises, be 
induced to discriminate between the Boot of the Verb and its Terminations, 
and to point out the proper endinpp of every Person in each Tense. — This 
exercise is to continue for a sufficient length of time, even in the Third 
Header class. 



LESSON xn. 

A GENTLEMANLY BOY MUST BE GENTLE. 

1. '* Joseph, my son, I wish you to be very gentle with 
your little sister," said Mrs. Perry, as she tied on her little 
girFs bonnet, and sent them out together, to play in the 
garden. 

2. They had been out of the room but a few minutes, when 
a cry of distress was heard from the little girl, and the mother, 
on looking out of the window, saw her lying on the gravel 
walk. 

3. Joseph took his little sister by the arm, raised her up, 
and told her not to cry. He then ran into the house, threw 
down his cap and said: * ^Mother, I do not like to play with 
Mina; for she is almost sure to get hurt." 

4. * What have you been doing, my son?" said his mother. 
**I fear, you have forgotten my caution. You are much older 
than your sister, and I have often told you, to be very carefUl 
and gentle with her." 

6. * ^Chntle ! how can boys be gentle I " said Joseph, * *they 




* Present, Imperfidct and Fatoie Tensea 
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should be liardy and rough like soldiers. It may be well enough 
for girls to be gentle; but who would like to be called a gentle 
boy?'' 

6, "And yet, my son," said his mother, "in a few years 
it would offend you very much, if any one were to say, you are 
not a^ewf/e-MANl" 

T. "Oh mother!" exclaimed Joseph, "I had never thought 
of putting those two words together into one, to make gentle- 
man. To be gentle always seemed to me like being weak and 
timid." 

8. "That is by no means the case, my son," said his 
mother; "for men of the greatest courage are often the most 
kind and gentle. But perhaps you would rather be called a 
manly boy than a gentle one." 

9. "Indeed, I would!" said Joseph. "Well, then, "said 
his mother, * -show yourself manly by being kind and gentle to 
all. Be manly not only by your bravery in times of danger, 
but by your courage in speaking the truth, even though in do- 
ing so it may bring upon you injury or blame and reproof." 

QxTESTiONs. The forms to h% they had been, it wasy she is, hatje you been, 
you are, they shoidd he, they are, he / are Tenses and Persons of what Verb ? 
How yr'Al you inflect it all through ? How wiU you do the same with the 
Verb to have'i — 

The forma sent, heard, saw, lay, took, told, ran, (hrew^ hurt, thought, would, 
should belong to what verba ? — ^WiU you inflect them ? — Are they as regular 
Boots and Terminations a3 those which you inflected in the last Lesson ? — 
They may be caUed Irregular Verbs, or Verbs of the Old Fbrm, 

Tho teacher wiU not forget, that his pupils know as yet only the Present, 
Past and Futuro Tenses, and can be expected for some time to come, to 
know no other Tenses and Forms of the Verb. Nor wiU he neglect to ask 
them now and then about Nouns, Articles, Adjectives and Adx^erbs, such as 
they can distinguish. 

LESSON XIII. 

Pride in Dress. 

1. Herman and his sister Ellen were dressed in their finest 
clothes and waiting for the carriage, that was to take them on 
a visit. They began to talk proudly of their apparel. 
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2. "See,*' said the boy, "what a splendid new hat I have, 
what an elegant white vest, and what a costly new coat I" 

3. "Indeed, sir," replied the girl, "I believe, I am dressed 
more superbly than you; have I not on a silk' pelisse, and an 
ostrich' feather in my hat?" 

4. Their tutor, on hearing their dispute, stepped up to 
them and said: "I am sorry to hear you talk in this boasting 
manner. For your fine clothes arc only second-hand. They 
have all been worn, before they were prepared for you,** 

5. The children were much surprised at his words. They 
were however no longer so, when he continued : * * Was not your 
pelisse, my dear Ellen, first worn by those ugly worms, which 
you see crawling about on those mul'berry trees; and that deh- 
cate feather, is it not a cast-off ornament of the uncouth 
ostrich' ? 

6. "And was not your costly coat, my dear Herman, 
worn by sheep', till they were robbed of their warm fleece for 
your' use ? And did not the fur, of which your hat is made, 
first clothe the beaver, the otter, or the musk-rat ? 

7. "And last, but not least — was it your' skill or labor, by 
which the materials for your clothing were prepared into stuff 
for dresses, and the dresses produced' from that stuff? How 
ridiculous' then, to boast of things, which are, what they are, 
not through your own merit' I" 

QussnoNB. The worcte ihey, I, you, he, U, she, we, ihou, are they Nouns, 
Verbs, Artioles, Adjeotives or Adverbs ? But do they not stand in place of 
Nouns ? In the sentence Ihey began to idOc — in place of what noun stands 
Ihey T In the sentence I believe, for what noun stands I? — ^These little words 
are therefore caUed Personal Pronouns, which is a short term meaning Per- 
sons b^ore mentioned or implied. Find in the above piece aU the Personal 
Pronouns, and for what nouns they are substituted ! For what person is / 
always substituted? for what thou, he, etc. 

Ilie teacher will now explain, by a number of examples, that /denotes 
the person speaking, and that, when he is in company, toe stands instead; 
that ihou denotes the person spoken to, while you does the same in oommoa 
address; that he, she and it denote the person or thing spoken of, and they 
denotes several such; that he denotes male persons and male animals; aha 
ftmale persons and some female animals, and the moon, ships, states, etc., 
while U denotes things and smaller animals genecally* Bepeat the txaaam 
before practioed. 
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LESSON XIV. 
The poisonous Bebbies. 

1. A father walked with his children through the fields 
and across the hills. He had left the children somewhat be- 
hind, when he heard a sudden shout of delight, and wondered, 
what they had found. 

2. Ho saw, that they held in their hands some beautiful 
berries, which they had gathered and were about to eat. 

3. He took the berries, threw them upon the earth, and 
stamped upon them. Likewise he trampled down the plants 
with the berries, which hung thereon. 

4. The children murmured at the conduct of their father. 
'^How can you destroy our pleasure in the fine fruit, which we 
have gathered ? Why have you done so ?" 

6. * ^Because you would die soon after eating such berries. 
Anybody will die, who eats this fruit of the deadly night-shade." 

6. Then the children were ashamed and cast their eyes to 
the ground. They thanked their father and said: **0h father, 
why did you not tell' us that? for then we would not have 
grieved you by our foolish murmurings." 

7. He answered: **It was your very anger and your mur- 
murings, that hindered me. Did I prevent you from plucking 
the sweet straw'berries ? — ^You now know the kind of pleasure, 
I forbid you." 

Questions. Here yoa find sbme new Tenses of Verbs. In the foUowisg 
two sentences, is the Tense the same? 'He had left the ohUdren, when Ae 
heard a sadden shout T Are they in the same time* or was the leaving com- 
pleted, when the hearing began? In the two sentences: *y(M destroy' and 
*what we have gcdheretT — are the two aetions in the same time, or was the 
gathering completed, when the destroying began? In the two sentences 
*anybody wiU die, who eo^-^are the two actions in the same time, or is the 
«ating completed, when the dying begins ?-^The three new Tenses are called: 
1. PeifMi, which means comi^ted present action; 2. Plupeirfdd, whidi 
<tlieaii0 dompleted past actum, and 8. Mure Eead, whidi means complete 
fiitore action. In what Tense is every one of the Verbs of ti» above piMt 7 
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liu Fidure Etad (Completed oz Beooiid Futore) is as folloi 
have doM, lAou wut have done, he uiil hmx dom, vte shall haix dont 
have done, they wB have done. It is nov-a-days larelj used, tb^ . 
Feifect being snbstitDted therefor. Yet the pvpila most lesm its I 
osa. Id 'I shall not believe that, till I shall h&ve seen it' (tiU I ttee m ur nu 
I h&ve seen it) ibe seeing is completed b^fcne believii^ begins. Thus the 
pux>il!j will be made to soo that each time has two Tenses, a completed and 
tm incomplete Tense, the former cipiessing what is at that moment a ready 
fad, at which point what the latter expresses begins. Daring the rending 
exercises everj occasion should be tnmed to Bcconut, for czempliiying this 
difibronce of tenses. 

The teacher will need many examples, to explain these three Tenses. 
When he has succeeded in that, be may add, that every Veib has also two 
ConditumaU, a Present and a Perfect; the former begins with / aho\dd. thoa 
woiddul; the latter, for completed actaoo, is formed with I should have, Oum 
viouidsl have. Both express actions which are only inu^iiked, not performed. 
The fotlowiug Leesou may be used for explaining the Conditional some- 
what fnrther. 

LESSON XT. 

What is each worth 7 

1. Children, for how much would jou let any one take off 
your finger?— For a dollar? No.— For ten? No.— But for 
how much would you have your arm cut off? — For a hundred 
dollars? No, not for all the playthings iq the world? — No. — 
I know, you would not. 

2. For how much would you have your eyes put out, so 
that you never could see your iliend, nor the light of the glori- 
ous sun?— Not for the largest purse, full of gold. 

3. Surely a finger ia worth more than ten dollars? Surely 
an arm ia worth more than a hundred dollars? and surely ooe'a 
eyes are worth more than all the world?— Arc they not? 

4. Then what must be the worth of one's mind? If you 
leave your own mind dull and without education, is that not, 
as though yon had none at all ? Remfuning unfonnetl in mind, 
ia that not much worse than to lose one's finger, arm, or eye f 

Qgttrnofi. Whftt is th« foil inflection, aa for as yon now know it, of to 
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LESSON XVI. 
The wrong Decision. 

1. Two boys quarreled in the school-yard about their coats. 
One of them was large, and had a coat, that scarcely reached 
below his waist, and was too tight for him in every part. 

2. The other was a small boy, and had a coat, that was 
much too large for him. The large boy proposed to the little 
boy, to change coats with him; '^because," said he, ''we shall 
then both be exactly fitted; for your coat is as much too large 
for you, as mine is too small for me." 

3. The little boy would not consent to the proposal; upon 
which he was prevailed upon, for the sake of the fun, by the 
other boys, to agree', that one of them should decide the 
matter as judge. 

4. Edwin, that was the name of the boy judge, decided, 
that the two boys should exchange their coats, because it 
would be most proper in every way. 

5. The teacher was at last appealed' to by the smaller 
boy, who had been forced to exchange his coat for that of the 
other. Ho settled the matter by the command, that each of 
them should keep his own. 

6. ''But you, Edwin," added he, "you acted as a bad 
judge. It is not a judge's duty to decide, what would be proper 
in a given case, but what is just and right." 



Questions. Which is correct: ofM cfVity or one €f ihemt Bo not the 
two words denote the same person ? Again which is oonect: too tight for he ? 
or too tight for him? It is the same person, which is meant in each case? — 
Again which is correct: too small for I? or too small for me T And is not the 
same person meant in each case ? — ^Tou see, then, that I and me; thoa and 
Ihee; he and hitn; she and her; they and them mean the same person, but 
must not be nsed one for the oUier. Yon will soon leam, which form is 
proper. They are aU Personal Pronouns, 

Another Hnd of Pronomis (Substitates for Nonns) is the Possessive, in- 
dicating what I possess, or he possesses. What I possess, is called--? what 
thou poBsessest is called— ? what he pooBftwea ? ahe? it? we? you? thcj? 
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Haxk also: the Pronoims fhat. Ma and 8uch^ are called Ikmonstraii 
Pnmouns, because they show or point out a particular person or thing. 
Likewise, that whjoi f who f and which f are called Interrogative Pronouns, 
because they ask for a person, or thing, or its kind. 

If the teacher shonld find too much grammatical information crammed 
into one Lesson, he ought by all means to distribute it over several Lessons, 
using any other reading exercise, or little sentences formed for the purpose. 
All we wish to lay down, in the present directions, is the proper order in 
which the grammatical notions should be introduced into the class, and to 
show how to make the instruction easy and interesting. Nothing in these 
Lessons should be given to be committed to memory. 

The next subject in order would now be the Interrofjative and Relative 
Pronoun with its OUiquje Cases. 

Then the Imperative Mood of the Verb. 

Next the Infinitive^ which is no Mood, but simply the ground form and 
name of the Verb, and therefore partakes of the nature of a Noun, and may 
be used as such, as well as the Gerund in ing (e. g. 'hearing is a sense*). 

The Participles, Imperfect and Perfect, follow, which are Adjectives in 
form with the sense of a Verb. The pupils will have to find out, what varie- 
ty of verbal forms may be produced by putting one or more forms of the 
Auxiliary Verbs *to be* and *to have* together with one of these Participles. 
Likewise they must find out the difference in meaning between / do and I 
am doing; he did and he loas doing; she wiU do and she wW, be doing; we are 
killing and we are killed (the terms Active Voice and Passive Voice of the Verb 
ought then to be given) ; you are passed through and you have passed through. 

Then the Propositions in most frequent use. 

Lastly the Conjunctions of the most common kind. 

When this series of exercises is finished— and it may be finished before 
commencing the Third Header* — Parsing ought to be practised now and 
then with a whole reading lesson. Difficult cases may be passed over for 
the moment 

But Parsing alone would be tedious for pupils at ihe age at which they 
may be engaged with the lessons of this reader if it does not alternate with 
little sentences. The pupils must, once a week at least, write, in or out of 
school, half a dozen short sentences, in which a given kind of grammatical 
notion is represented. Tasks should be given such as: form 2 to 5 sen- 
tences, in which the Verb is in the Present, or Perfect, etc. ; 2 to 5 sentences, 
in which each Noun has two or more suitable Adjectives; 2 to 5 sentences 
with Verbs modified by suitable JTdverbs, etc. ; 2 to 5 sentences in which a 
person is said to do (or to suffer) some action; 2 to 5 sentences, in which 
something is said of plants, or animals, and what they are, were, or will 
be doing (or suffering). A great variety of exercises is possible in this 
way, and these sentences, if properly controlled by the teacher, will be 

*But the exercises here mentioned may just as well be deferred to the 
time whan pupils read in the Third Beader. 
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interwting the ptqak ia tiM staiy of Oivamiar; 
them in Ovthography and good Pennwrndiip, and 
them fur a higher kind of composition. 
|[tadies, sach as are commonly carried on, by learning 
by Parsing and Analyzing, are worse than nseless, 
^ ^H0ep the pupils merely in a receptive state of mind, and disgust 
from the want of produdive occupation; because the subject is abstract^ 
dry bones, divested of the living flesh of intelligent and beautiM language. 
But they will at once interest the pupil, if he is, at the same time, led to- 
ward the first achievements in composition in the way above described. 

Those grammatical terms not yet mentioned here, for instance SybjunO' 
tive and Potential Mood, Subjective, and Possessive, and Objective Cases, etc., are 
more appropriate for pupils in the Third Beader, and the stage of exercises 
connected with the elements of the Simple Sentence, when the pupils loam, 
what are Suljed, Predicate, Objects, etc. But the distinction oiAhstrad and 
Cenorete Nouns may occasionally be presented, and that of Abstract and Con- 
crete A^ectives, and Verbs may, at least, be mentioned and practised by 
means of a few examples. 

In those schools, where the German language is taught to the same ex- 
tent ^as the English, the study of Granmiar ought to go hand in hand in 
either tongue, and the Second German Reader of the I'Wncr Series* may be 
used for that purpose with great advantage. The study of either language 
will be in this way considerably &oilitated thrcmgh comparison with the 
other. 



* Grxuebt. Zweites deutsches Lesebuch, 
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